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THE QUIVER 


When on leave he needs a 
hot bathandashave witha 


It is the favourite razor in the Army and 
Navy because of its simplicity, compactness 
and durability. A really dependable razor 
at a popular price. It opens flat, and can 
be stropped without removing the blade. 
This construction also overcomes the diff- 
culty of cleaning, which is the bugbear of 
so many safety razors. 

Strongly made, heavily silvered, and with 
blades that cannot be surpassed, it is used 
by many men who could 
afford a far more expensive 
razor, but prefer the simple 
efficiency of the “7 o'clock.” 


With a single touch it springs 
open and locks rigid for stropping 
or cleaning, and with another 
touch it _ instantly 
snaps together into 
accurately —_adjust- 
ed shaving position. 
It is the only safety 
razor costing 
®, than a guinea which 
can be 
stropped 
without 
removing 


the blade. 


ae O'CLOCK" STANDARD SET consists of 
heavily silver-plated stropping razor, six finest lancet 
steel blades in compact blads sheath, special strop in 


hing zed partition as part of the case—the 
whole in handsome case measuring ai / 
5 in. by 2 in, by 14 in. deep 
Of all high-class dealers throughout the world, 
Fuller Particulars of the Sole Manufacturers: 
THE PROPRIETORS OF THE “7 O’CI 
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SAFETY RAZOR, 61, NE STREE 
LONDON, we. 
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THE QUIVER | 


SELL YOUR 


ASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS 


Ltd., 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 fines) 


“SOTOL ” Night 


and Morning 


and after meals because 
**to Sotol” is the best J 
way to avoid Influenza 
and other infections. 


A scrupulously clean 
Mouth and Throat not 
only guard me from 
danger, but I am nota 
menace to others — as 
those who neglect to 


keep their throats and —"t 
mouths clean and sweet \ 
are. 


There are other good rea- 
sons for the‘‘Sotol Habit,” 
one being ‘that it is a per- 
fectly delightful item in 
the toilet. Local chemists 
Tablets for 
post free. Western 
Dental Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
more St., London, 
Samples, post free, 


Wie 


3d. stamps, 


THE WORD.” 


“Do you know my Auntie Marie?— 
62 yesterday—and as good a head of hair 
as any young woman. 


restorer stuff—I know it, but nobody else 

: does. She likes people 
to think it kept so 
naturally, and her 


Hair 
1/3, 


upon looking 80 
oung. 

* Don’t let her know! 
told you, for mercy’s 
sake. ‘Mum’s the word." 


HAIRDRESSER 08 FoR DR. WILSON’ HAIR REST RESTORER 


Or write toP. Ring, 


“Oh! she’s great upon Dr. Wilson’s hair - 


friends are always 
congratulating her 


A WISE WOMAN.” 


40s HAROLD £. MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


eep at hand the best remedy for 
will ony Children going to school often 


especially 7a “something.” “Nostroline” nasal 

din the He ad, the disease germs in 

— ocean the symptoms © of & ghort peer plea asant to use. A little experience of 
a 


i 
specific is invaluable in such cases; forting — eaing place in every family medicine chest. 


Get a 1/3 tube at any chem's 
nnot 


this splendid household to-day: 
if proou 
send P.O. or Stampe (5 
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THE QUIVER 


: famous wools are beauti- 
fully elastic, luxuriously 
soft and warm, sound 
and strong in wash 
and wear. Use Paton’s 


Wools for all purposes— 

from children’s clothes 

to soldiers’ comforts. 
Useful Knitting Book, How 


to Knit Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Comforts,” for 3d. in stamps. 
PATON’S, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND; 
London: 192 Aldersgate St.,E.C.1; 
Manchester: 10 Newton Street. 


WOO 


ACTIVE 
SERVICE— on 
land or sea, 
at home or 
| abroad, the best 
food beverage 
is Vi-Cocoa, _ 


THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 1000 
YOUR BRAIN 730 
EARN 
500 
400 


AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are nearly 40,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 100 Admirals 
and Generals. 


By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 


Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 
Toronto Street. 
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THE QUIVER 


THE VALUE YOUR HAIR 


HEALTHY AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR MAY BE YOURS FREE! 


Write To-day for a Free “ 


Not everyone would barter their hair 
during life for money as do the poor fisher 
maids of Brittany. For, after all, a really 
good head of hair has a higher value to its 
possessor than it would ever realise in the 
market if offered for public sale. 


Every man and woman can have this priceless 
wealth of beautiful hair, if he or she will only 
devote two minutes a day to the practice of the 
wonderfully successful ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill."’ 
To-day, too, you can prove the truth of this 
statement without fee or 
obligation, for the 
Inventor - Discoverer of 
*‘Harlene” offers to every 
reader a Free Trial Har- 
lene Outfit comprising: 

I. A free bottle of 
‘“*Harlene,”’ the most 
invigorating food for 
hair and scalp. 

2. A free packet of 
“Cremex’’ Shampoo 
Powder, a delightfully 
refreshing and cleansing 
preparation that  pre- 
pares the hair for 
“*Harlene Hair-Drill."’ 

3. A free bottle of 
“Uzon”™ Brilliantine, 
which gives a final 
polish and lustre to the 
**Harlene’’-drilled hair. 

4. A Free Copy of 
the new edition of the 
**Harlene Hair-Drill"’ 


Manual, giving com- universally popular 
plete and detailed in- 
structions. 


This Trial Outfit does not cost you a single 
penny—the only small expense to which you are 
put being the outlay of 4d. in stamps to defray 
cost of postage and packing on the Outfit. 


HAIR THAT IS WORTH ITS WEIGHT 
IN GOLD. 


No man or woman to-day can afford to neglect 
his or her hair. Thick, lustrous and beautiful 
hair has a definite cash value to everyone. It 
adds to your personal appearance, and a good 
appearance opens all doors to you, A woman 
has no charm to equal long, silken and radiant 
tresses of beautiful hair, the inspiration of a 
thousand poems. Toa man healthy and beauti- 
ful hair gives dignity and crispness. 

And youcan havesuch hair simply fortheasking. 
All you haveto do is to accept this most generous 
offer and begin ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill’’ at once, free. 


It eosts you nothing 


Harlene Hair-Drill’’ Outfit. 
ENRICH YOUR HAIR TO-DAY, 


There is no excuse to-day for any man or woman having 
thin, brittle, weak or falling hair. ‘‘Harlene Hair-Drill" 
overcomes every kind of hair trouble, no matter from what 
cause it springs. It preserves the hair in health and it restores 
sickly hair back to health and beauty once more. Let 
* Harlene Hair-Drill” enrich your hair, and _ increase its 
value to you. Simply send 4d. stamps for postage and a 
Free Sellen Outtit will be sent to your address. 


After a Free Trial you can always obtain any of the prepara. 
tions from your local chemist: ‘* Hariene" at 1s. r}d., 28. od. 
and 4s. gd. per bottle; Solidified Harlene, for soldiers, 
Sailors, travellers, etc., in tins, at 2s. od., with full directions; 


DO YOU 
VALUE YOUR 


You will be pleasantly sur- 


prised with the results of even a short course of this delightful ‘‘two 


minutes a day’’ toilet exercise. 


“Cremex" Shampoo Powders at 1s. 14d. per box of seven 
shampoos (single packets 2d. each); ‘‘ Uzon” Brilliantine at 
1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. per bottle. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, any or all of these preparations will besent 
to you on receipt of 6d. extra for postage direct from Edwards 
Harlene Ltd., 20, 22, 24 and 26 Lamb's Conduit Street, 
W C.1. Carriage extra on foreign orders. Cheques and 
P.O.s should be crossed. Write to-day. 


“HARLENE” FREE GIFT COUPON 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD., 
20, 22, 24 and 26 Lamb's Conduit St., London, W.C.I, 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me your Free “ Harlene” 
Four-Fold HaireGrowing Outfit as announced. I enclose 
4d. in stamps for postage and packing to my address. 


NOTE TO READER. 


Write your /u// name and address clearly on a plain 
piece of paper, pin this coupon to it, and post as directed 
above. (Mark envelope ‘‘ Sample Dept.”) 

Quiver, Sept., 1918. 
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HAIR? = 
to acquire a full Seven Days’ Trial Outfit of the 
Harlene Hair-Drill.’’ 
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The Flag that Flo 
Where there’s 

Can beat U Boats— 
Thanks to Fluxite. 
FLUXITE is used in the 
manufacture and repair of 
all kinds of equipment in 
the English Navy, including 
special apparatus designed 
for defeating the U Boats. 
It does soldering work 
better and more easily even 
uader difficult conditions. 
Repair your pots and pans 
and other metal articles with 


FLUXITE 


the paste flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in tins, 0° 
8d., 1/4 and 2/8. ‘ 3? 


THE AUTO-CONTROLLER CO,, 
225 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, Eng. fe’ 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . by Geo. R. Sims 


What Editors Want 
by the Editor of the “ Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 
by the Editor of the * Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportantcontributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
mode:n times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on t 

road to success, All applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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are more than ever necessary to the 
busy worker who is ‘carrying on” 
under war conditions and strain— 
it is well to make the most of them. 
But don’t forget your various 
food tickets, and above all— 


take Anzora with you 


It will keep the hair neat and tidy in 
spite of the summer breezes, for it 


Masters the Hair 


Anzora Cream and Anzora Viola (for dry 
scalps) are sold in 1/6 and 2/6 (double 
uantity) bottles by all chemists, hair- 
ressers, stores, and military canteens. 


Beware of substitutes. 


The ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 28, 32, 34 Willesden 


The Holidays 


(( 


Lane, London, N.W6. 4 


THE GOVERNMENT SELECTS 


DUTTON’S 
SHORTHAND 


The author of Dutton's 24-hour Shorthand, Mr. Reginald J. G. 
Dutton, F.R.S.A., has bette benaated by the receipt of an intima- 
tion that Dutton’s Shorthand—in whe hemi to all others—has 

n chosen as the system to be taught in two of the most import- 
ant Women’s Auxiliary Services. In one force alone, arrangements 
are being made for the training of 2,500 Dutton Shorthand writers 
during the next twelve months. The Dutton system has been so 
selected because as proved by the successful intensive courses 
recently conducted at Messrs. Harrods, Ltd., and Messrs 
Selfridges, Ltd., novices can be turned into competent Dutton 
Stenographers in from tour to six weeks, 


SIX SIMPLE ABBREVIATINC RULES. 


The system consists of 29 characters and the following six simp’e 
abbreviating rules. Obviously any boy or girl can master them :— 
Rule r. ouble stroke on the Jine to add R, 
» 2 Double through the line to add L. 
Thicken on the line to add S. 
Thicken above the line to add N. 
Thicken first sign and write close to previous outline 
to indicate initial S, 
Drop termination where insertion of vowels definitely 
denotes word. 


FIRST LESSON FREE. 


Study during the light summer evenings ensures rapid progress. 
Send two stamps to-day for a specimen lesson in Dutton Sh« wthand, 
comparison with other methods, particulars of the Special Postal 
Course of Tuition, and of the Day and Evening Classes conducted 
at the London Branch (92 and 93 Great Russell Street, W.C, 4 
doors weSt of the British Museum), t> 


DUTTON’S NATIONAL BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
(Room 42) SKEGNESS, 
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A short trial. will convince you that Pomeroy 
Skin Food is the one face cream that you 
for your complexion. 


1/6, 3/6, and 5/- Jars. 


Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1- 


1 You will 
be pleased 


| with your complexion 
i] if you make it a habit 
i to use Pomeroy Skin 
Food. 
It is a true skin 
beautifier, bringing to 
the face the much- 
admired contours of 
youth, rejuvenating the 
skin, cleansing it, sooth- 
ing it, feeding it, thus 
ensuring skin health 
and lasting beauty. 


Pomero, 
kin Foo 


Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
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E- IDEAL 
NURSERY DIAPERS 
MOST COMFY FOR BABY. VERY ABSORBENT. SOFT 
TO THE SKIN. COSY. 
EASILY WASHED AND QUICKLY DRIED. 


Approved by over 3,000 Nurses, 


Of all Drapers and Chemists. 13/9 per dozen 
Sample 1/+ direct from 
HARRINGTONS, Ltd., 13 & 14 Cheapside, London, E.C. 


i773 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS. 


JOHN BOND'S. 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


For use with or without,» 

heating—whichever kind yous 

prefer. Grows blacker and 
blacker with washing 


/¥ all Stationers. Chemists and 
ra Stores 6d. and 1s. 


ALWAYS BLACK 


This Remedy has 
Stood the Test 


Its Great Reputation has been built 
up by its unparalleled Success. 


THE KEY TO HEALTH 


COMPLEXION SECRET 


You can obtain a lovely complexion delicate as a rose 
petal by simple, harmless method of home treatment, 
Cures red noses, blotches on the skin, muddy complexion, 
etc. Particulars free if you write at once explaining your 
case. Mention THE QuIVER, and enclose 14d. stamp 
for postage, 


J, S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


That is the “AJAX” DRY-CELL BODY BATTERY, 
which infuses a new-born life into every nerve, muscle, 


and tissue of your weakened body. The most eminent 
Scientists confirm our contention that Electricity is the 
basis of all life, and when this life element is lacking, 
illness, weakness, and suffering step in. 

Drive out your pains and aches; get back your strength ; 
regain your health and happiness with Nature’s own remedy. 

You are run down, suffer with Neurasthenia, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, Stomach, Liver, or 
Bladder Trouble. Make up your mind to find out all 
about this wonderful cure. Thousands of grateful ‘‘AJAX” 
patients will tell you that the Battery achieves all we 
claim. It cures where all other remedies have failed, so 
do not hesitate. It is within your reach. The very first 
time that the AJAX" pours its glowing stream of new 
life into your body will be the commencement of the end 
of your troubles. The ‘‘AJAX"’ is recognised as being 
the most perfected scientific electro-curative appliance in 
existence, and has proved to the hilt the immense value 
of the extraordinary curative power of that life-giving 
element, ‘ Electricity," as it is pumped into the body by 
this wonderful appliance. 

Send for the book to-day, entitled “ Electricity, the Road 
to Health,” which explains to you how you can cure your- 
self in the privacy of your own home without drugs or 


medicine. 
IT IS FREE 


You CERTAINLY VALUE YOUR HEALTH, so do 
not delay another minute; Just sit down at once and write 
now—a post card suffices—and immediately this book 
will be sent you, free, by letter post, together with full 
information concerning the treatment, 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
| (Dopt. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. | 


100 times as 
Sweet as sugar! 


The Souchette Sweetening Tablets —G. 
for Tea, Coffee, and Cooking ts 
sues are better than Sugar— 
cause ihey are absolutely Pure, 
perfectly Harmless, and leave no 
npleasant Taste. Guaranteed by 
Analytical Chemists. They make a 


88 in the cup. 
Post Free, 2/-, 3/6, 7/-, and 10/- per box. 


SOUCHETTE, | Ltd., 27 BUSH LANE, 
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DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific oo 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the broken parts together, and binds them as 

‘ou would a broken limb. It absolutely holds 
and comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and 
it to you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price - 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it 
Remerfiber, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money, That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to thousands of people this way tor the 
past ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, 
We just give you a straight business deal at 

ted Booklet. 


no harness, no lies, no fakes, 
& reasonable price. Write at once for our 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

Mouse, 159 Great Portian 


838K Tenn 


on 
Street, London, W.1. 


The Red Cross Nurse 


takes Evans’ Pastilles as a preventive against the germs 
Nurses 


she is likely to encounter in her day's work. 
and doctors too, recommend Evans’ 
Pastilles to counteract the effect of 
chills and dust in hot weather, 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The precautionary measure ag inst 
Catar. nfluenza, Sore Throat, e 
all Chemists at 1/3 tin, 
or st free 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WERB 
Hanover Street, Liverpool, 


HUCKABACK 
TOWELLING, 


in bundles of remnants, sufficient to make six full- 
sized Bedroom Towels, only 10/6; postage 6d. Send 
post card for this month’s Bargain List, free, 


HUTTON'S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 


Changing 
Seasons 


Leaves turning brown, evenings growing 
chilly—just warnings that it’s time to change 
into rather heavier wool-wear. 


You know the necessity of pure wool under- 
wear in this climate: fulfil that necessity 
by wearing Jason undergarments and enjoy 
the delightful soft cosiness of the Jason finish 
—so smooth a finish that the most sensitive 
skin is never irritated. 


The Sign 


WAR 
FREE.—£100 wont. 
2100 at 5% interest would increase 
to £160 in ten years, £280 in 2! 
Some Mother's Child 
have a good start in 
life through this offer, Send 

for full particulars. 


COWNS, SKIRTS, CORSETS 
Finlay's” Patents). Adjustable 
any size ree Catalogue 
Fashion Bulletin, and Pattern 
‘ree. National Baby Catalogue, 
18/110 63/- Tayettes, Cots, ete., Free. 


FINLAY’S (top Oldham Street), 
90, Houldsworth St., Manchester. 
London: 47, Duke Street (facing Selfridge's). 


vili 


Ask to see Jason Autumn & Winter weights at your Draper's. 
men, Idren, 


Al! sizes and styles for women and chil 


ALL-WOOL UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 


New “Olympic"* Brand. Owing to the high prices of the 
yarns from which Jason all-wool goods are made, the 
manufacturers have introduced temporarily lower lines 
containing a percentage of cotton—bearing otherwise the 
same guarantee of quality as the regular lines. Your 
Clb dealer will supply you. y 
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Your hair 
and your pocket 


profit if you use 
this Certificate 


gw Certificate cut out and posted to 


TATCHO 


Tatcho Laboratories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2, entitles you to 
a large 


4/6 bottle of Tatcho for 2/9 


which brings with it the first of the 
vouchers necessary to obtain a Tatcho 


Hair-Health Brush Free 


The price concession is made so that you 
may prove economically how real and 
permanent a friend Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
Tatcho is to all thin, falling out, dull or 
brittle hair. Tatcho makes hair glossy, 
luxuriant and beautiful—it is the one 
successful hair-grower. 


But be fair to Tatcho. If after its use you 

sh your hair with an old-style germ- 
harbouring brush you destroy the benefit 
it confers. Use only the Tatcho Hair- 
Health Brush. It is hygienic, stimulating 
to the hair, Tatcho’s invaluable ally. This 
brush can be had free if you use the 
above Certificate. 


Cut it out and post to the Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen 


Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


LIVERISHNESS 


How to Banish the Depression, Pain, Melancholy, 
and Irritability of Liver Troubles. 


“Liverishness and laughter cannot live in the same body together." 


EMARKABLE cures of all forms of functional liver 
troubles by electric treatment are being reported daily. 
Indeed, every sufferer from liverishness—liver sluggishness, 
liver congestion, or even from that acute and painful form of 
liver complaint, cirrhosis—are finding relief and cure through 
the agency of the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment 
where drugs and medicines are unavailing. 

If you are afflicted with liver trouble of any kind you 
should not hesitate a moment before learning all about this 
wonderfully successful treatment, A weak and sluggish 
liver will not be moved by drugs. On the contrary, drugs 
only add to the calls already made on the enfeebled organ, 
and cannot supply the nerve force which is lacking. Elec- 
tricity supplies this nerve force in the most direct and 
natural manner, and “in this rational way improves all its 
functions by giving it increased power. 

EASY AND PLEASANT TREATMENT. 

Much, of course, depends upon how the electric current is used 
and applied. A crude and unskilful method of applying it will do 
more harm than good. In the Pulvermacher Electrological Treat- 
ment, however, you have the very best and safest battery obtainable, 
scientifically made, and capa- ‘ 
ble of generating a powerful \ Vf ed 
current without shock or 
danger to the patient. When “- 
being worn, the Pulvermacher 
Appliances are light, soothing 


Stop drugging ! Drugs only aggravate Liverishness. They 
have no power within themselves to cure. Electricity gives 
a torpid liver new and increased functional powers, The 
Pulvermacher Appliances are the only inventions jor 
the administration of curative electricity, endorsed by 
over fifty leading doctors and by the Opicial Academy af 
Medicine of Paris, 


and comfortable, but the electric current is powerful enough to 
rouse into action the most torpid liver. You can put these appliances 
on at any time without medical supervision, and all the time a 
continuous current of vitalising electricity is poured into the nerve 
centres that control and operate the liver and its functions. 


ELECTRICITY ONLY HAS THE POWER TO CURE. 


Leave drugs severely alone, They possess no power within 
themselves, and cannot supply what they do not possess. Give the 
Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment a fair trial, because elec- 
tricity possesses the power within itself to impart to a weak and 
inactive liver. The Palseineniat Appliances increase the portal 
circulation and lighten the labour of the overloaded liver by helping 
it to secrete and excrete more vigorously. /¢ gives a torpid liver 
new and increased functional power, which drugs can never do. 

Write for full particulars and tree booklet to-day. It will tell you 
how naturally, quickly, pleasantly, and permanently to overcome all 
functional liver troubles in your own home. It shows Aow and why 
the Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment succeeds when all other 
methods of treatment fail. It is a book full of hope and encourage- 
ment for the liverish, depressed, languid, melancholic, and irritable. 
Gratis and post free on application. 

Write to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological 
Institute, 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
Those who can call personally are cordially invited to do so, 
when a consultation may be secured absolutely free of charge 
and without obligation between the hours of 10 and 5.30 daily. 
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‘STANWORTHS 


REG? 


UMBRELLAS 


THIS 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 


A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
“patient” after being 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan- 
worth “*Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with 
P.O. for 7 fe, and it will 
teach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first 
purchased it. Postage 
on Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 


A post card will bring 
you our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
Defiance" Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
upwards, 


STANWORTH & 60., 


Vorthern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


Quin-Quenna used as a shampoo makes 
your hair grow gloriously thick, silky, wavy 
and lustrous. Thoroughly cleanses and frees it 
from scurf, positively stops falling out, restores 
to dull lank hair all the radiance of youthful 
charm. Quin-Quenna, better than a 
shampoo; 2 packets, 1/-, 6 packets, 2/9, 
everywhere, or post free from 
LEIGHTON LABORATORIES, 

(Dept. 13), 35 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.0.1. 


Kill That Fly 


Complete outfit including three 
phials of Lawson FLY-QUIT 
making three pints of spray- 
ing solution, Lawson 
PATENT SPRAYER to hold 
one pint, and full instructions 
8/6 post free. Guaranteed effective. 
LAWSON & CO. (BRISTOL)LTD. 
ST. PHILIP'S, BRISTOL. 


Send for an Outfit to-day 


HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease" 
Corset is the most Leshtby of all. Every wearer Says s0, 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


vai 


Postage abroad extra, 


Complete with 
Speciat Detachable 
Suspenders, 
Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord te 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adiustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In: 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
Women. 


These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield reely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 
No goods sent without cash, but ispal 


willingly refunded if dissatisfied. 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 59, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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MAKES HAIR THICK & WAVY 

/ 
{os @ | 


The * Oramic’ 
Stamp on a Ladies’ 
black stocking or a 


child's sock, guarantees 


that the dye is fast and 
stainless, 
You can boil them (soap or 
soda) and neither the dye nor the 
soft cashmere finish will be affected. 
They will come out as soft and —, as 
when new, 


ORAMIC 


Guaranteed 
EAST DYE 


* Ask your Draper for them or write 
us if you cannot get them, 


ORAM BROS,, 
Dyers to the Trade, 
LEICESTER. 
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DAINTY CROCKERY 
Direct from the Potteries, 
ABargain. Dinner & Tea Service, 38/6 


We are making 20,000 of this entirely new shape and design 
in the Famous Swansea Blue. Send 38/6. We 
will then send you these services on approval. If you are 
not quite satisfied return ‘same, when your money will be 
instantly returned, It is only the great qany that we 
intend to set aes it —— to sell at this low price. 
un ory mteed. We can send you 
a sample Puddin ize Plate for 4 penny stamps. T 
“FLOR: RENCE ” SERVICES are as follows: 
38/6 the Lot, Packed Free, 38/6. 
6 Dinner Plates, 2 Vegetable Dishes 2 Cake Puates, 
6 Pudding Plates, and Covers, 12 Tea Plates. 
6 Cheese Plates, 1 Sauce Boat. 1 Slop Basin. 
3 Meat Dishes 12 Tea Cups. 1 Cream Jug. 
48 sizes), 12 Tea Saucers. 


38/6 ALL TO MATCH. 


Tea Set Finishéd in Best EnglishGold. Fit for any Table. 
Teapot to Match, FREE. Matchings Supplied, 
Goods Shipped to all parts of the Worl 
Sample tea cup and saucer, post free, 1/- stamps. 


THE FENTON POTTERY CoO., 
BARNFIELDS, FENTON, STAFFS, 

axt Potter Album, 35 Colours _ Badge and Crest 

Gold, cae Dinner, Tea, Goods a Speciality. 
Chamber Services, etc. 

500 Illustrations. Also Glass Suites = 

and Cutlery. Buy now—crockery is 

advancing in POST FRE 
WRITE NOW 


BLUSHING 


Timidity, Nervousness cured in 7 days. Your will- -power can 
so augmented by a perfectly natural, harmless and private 
method as to make you a strong, vigorous, intrepid character, 
sure of yourself on every occasion. If so-called cures have 
failed you don’t be discouraged. Write for free booklet, 
“The Power to Win,” mentioning Tue Quiver, and 
enclose 14d. stamp for postage. 


E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sea. 


To be obtained at all leading 
Grocers’ and Stores. 
Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


THE STANDARD HEALTH FOOD CO., 
LTD., READING. 


Permanently Waved 


By MARCEL’S 


YOUR HAIR 


will defy SHAMPOOING, TURKISH 
BATHS or SEA-BATHING 


This is because Marcel’s, after many 
years of careful study, have perfected 
the mcthed of permanently waving the 
hair to resist all conditions which in the 
ordinary way tend to give unsatisfactory 
results. The straightest hair can be 
permanently waved, Short hairs are 
made into small curls, producing a per- 
fect, natural effect. In fact, when waved 
by Marcel’s it is impossible to tell that 
the hair is not naturally wavy. The hair 
does not look frizzy, as is so often the case 
when not properly treate 


FREE DAILY 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


are given at Marcel’s Salons to those 
ladies who care to call at any time; but 
if it is not convenient to cal. there are 
inexpensive devices by which ladies may 
wave their own heir at home with just 
the same permanent effect. The Outfits 
also produce quite natural afd soft 
waves, no matter whether o> use the 
Marcel “Perm” Outfit for £2 288-5 
‘Grand Perm B” Outfit for BS 15: 

or tne “Grand Perm A” Outfit x] 
£6 5s. The only difference lies in 
increased simplicity of use with increased 
cost. We shall be delighted to send to 
any address copies of testimonials and 
full particulars of the MARC PER- 
MANENT WAVING OUTFITS FOR 
HOME USE, on receipt of the coupon 


at foot duly filled in. ; HAIR 
These outfits are specially suitable for IS A 

use abroad, and for countries where 

heat, — and tropical conditions pre- NUISANCE 

vail. This has been proved over and 

over Pla by testimonials received. 


STRAIGHT 


The Secretary, MARCEL’S PERMANENT, LTD. 
London, 
R,—Please send me full particulars of the inexpensive MARCEL 

Ph a WAVE for HOME USE, for which I enclose a .d. stamp. 
Name. 
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The 
pilenburys 


The best alternative to human milk. 
MILK FOOD No. t From birth to 3 month: 
MILK FOOD No. 2 From 3 to 6 months F 

MALTED FOOD No.3 From 6 months upwards 

WING to the abnormal demand 

and to Government restrictions 

on raw material, containers, etc., 


: we are unable to avoid delay in 
Go to the nearest Diploma Agency executing orders from Retail Chemists 
ey to the nearest Diploma Agency and ask and Wholesale Houses. 
them to show you what they have got in We are doing our utmost to increase 
Diploma, the dainty and durable ladies’ the output and to distribute supplies 
shoe, They will not have large stocks, because it equitably; the public will greatly 
is war time, but you can rest assured that every assist us by not ordering more than 
Diploma Shoe they show you will give you the is required for immediate needs. Con- 
utmost satisfaction in contfort and wear. Let us sumers cannot be supplied by us direct 
send the name of the nearest agent to you, and orders should be placed through 


their usual Retail Chemist, 


Diploma 


Shoes 
Made by the Makers of Norvic de Luxe. 


Norvic Shoe Co, (Howlett & White, Ltd.), Norwich. Allen & WHanburys Ltd., London. 
F259 


yes, YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


aes By Naunton’s National Music System 


. makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 

whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano on by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 

“You cannot fail."" All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with our 
music and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything. 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
If they can do It so can you. If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by the old methods owing to the difficulties, 
orgf you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which is a real educator, 
The word “ educator"’ means “to lead out" or “to draw out.’’ It does not 
mean “to cram in.” Our system draws out the musical powers of our students from the very first lesson. Take 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive five tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our 
statements. This smal! outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years 
of purest pleasure. No one need ever say again, “I wish | could play”; everyone can do It, to-day. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON 


To the , Naunton’s National Music 8: Memorial Hall, Quiver. 


Boing 8 reader of THE QUIVER and desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order for ONE SHILLING 

aND SIXPENCE, in return for which please send me your “Special No. 1,” published at 2, containing eight tunes, with instructions 

bow I can play them at the first sitting, also your special Booklet and particulars of how I can become a thorough musiciaa 
NOTE.—Piease in Postal Order payable ta Naunton's National Music System, Lid, 
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By JOHN 


Tue October Quiver will be a very 
special number. First of all, in view of 
the third anniversary of the martyrdom 
of that heroine and saint, Edith Cavell, 
Mr. John Oxenham is writing a special 
article entitled ‘‘ Edith Cavell: A Sacred 
Memory.” 


Lady Warwick 


Then I am glad to be able to announce 
an important article from the pen of the 
Countess of Warwick, entitled ‘ To 
Rebuild Jerusalem ; a Plea for the First 
Step in Proper Reconstruction.” Lady 
Warwick deals with one of the most vital 
and urgent problems of the future. 


“EDITH CAVELI 
OXENHAM 


Frank H. Shaw 


The mysteries of wireless—and Provi- 
dence—enter into a fine story that Frank 
H. Shaw contributes. Then there will 
be ‘“‘The Man of the Family,” by Doris 
A. Pocock; ‘ Waste,” by Agnes M. 
Miall; “ Mrs. Mainwaring’s Awakening,” 
by Philip Macer- Wright, etc. 

Please remember to let the men at the 
front have your magazine after you have 


finished with it. ( J 
>. 
(For Ucatents of this Number see over. 3 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian eens ine s Post. 


AUMSS. yt ed tothe Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
QU 


VER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." 
Issued 


Address, ‘ ‘The Editor, THE 


The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
_ Subscription post Mitch 14S. per annum, 


Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporated Instisute of Hygiene. 


Wren you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, 
SHEETINGS, made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge protects you. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 


ajojc jal 


joy 


JEWSBURY BROWNS 
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CREAMOIA 


CUSTARD PUDDING 


A delightful and economical dish which has 
all the sustaining properties of fresh eggs, 
and is quickly and economically prepared. 


Sold by all 
in 2d., 8d., and 1/4 
pac kets, large tins 
1/6, or i lb. packet, 
post free 1/6, from 


D. K. PORTER & CO. 
CLASCOW. 
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Hone for 


On saving sugar! 


| On time! 


> When sugar is hin omit it entirely, or as may 
be necessary, in the cooking of puddings or fruit. Bird’s 
Custard made with two good tablespoonfuls of sugar, is 
sufficient sweetening. Serve a spoonful or two with each plateful of fruit or 
pudding. In this way Bird’s Custard saves sugar. 
When time is short you can have a tasty meal in a moment, by making 
a rich creamy and delicious Bird’s Custard. A spoonful served with each plate of 
fruit or pudding doubles the nutriment and trebles the enjoyment 


Birds Custard 


makes the best use of a pint of milk inWar-time. A distinguished 
scientist testifies that this enjoyable dish adds 25% to the 
calorific and nutritive value a plain milk. 
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KENNETH 


4} Years 


WRITE FOR 
LARGE FREE 
SAMPLE AND 
FREE COPY OF 
“BABY WORLD,’’ 
containing List of 


Royal Mothers who 
use the Powders. 


The Doctor’s 
Guarantee 


Powders of Messrs. 
Ashton & Parsons are 
perfectly suitable for ad- 
ministering to infantsand 
young children during 
the teething period. They 
powerfully assist diges- 
tion, and act on the 
stomach and bowels with 
unfailing beneficial effect.” 


Dr. Lauzun Brown © 
writes: “The Teething 


INFANTS’ 


Powders Most Ettectual 


The Rev.C. EDWIN SPARROW 
writes: “We have the greatest 
faith in your Infants’ Powders, 
and found them invaluable when 
our children were young. We 
have always found the Powders 
most effectual, and invariably 
they have benefited the children. 
As the Powders are not unpleas- 
ant there is no difficulty in getting 


the children to take them.” 


ASHTON & PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ POWDERS 


Cool the Gums, render Teeth- 
ing quite easy, Comfort the 
Child, prevent pain and Dis- 
order, are pleasant to the 
Taste, prevent Acidity, pro- 
duce a Natural Calm, Refresh- 
ing Sleep, are Mild and Gentle 
in Action, and may be given 
to the youngest and most 
delicate Babe, and there is no 
possible objection to their fre- 
quent and continuous use. 


ASHTON & PARSONS’ 


POWDERS 


for the Little Princes and Princesses 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 
and the many ailments common to infancy. 


Boxes containing 20 Powders, i/i}; 60 Powders, 2/9, 
To be obtained from all Chemists and Dealers. 


Post free, 1/3 and 3/., 


The large Free Sample contains enough 
to show good results at once. 


DEPT, 33, ASHTON & PARSONS, LTD., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Write to 


XV 


“ Ellerslie,” Buckden, Hunts. 


— 
Ashton & Parsons’ Infants’ Powders are guaranteed to be perfectly harmless 
Royal @@ Mothers 
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Chin-chin!! 


this Glass Lemon is just 
top-hole—keep on sending it, 
for it’s a thirsty job out here. 


Trust the ‘‘ Boys” to know a good thing, and their 
demand for Freemans Glass Lemon is so insistent 
that we have decided to reserve the whole of our 
output for the Soldiers and Sailors. 


This being so it will not, for the present, be possible 
to obtain Freemans Glass Lemon at home. Everyone 
will be glad to know that our fighting men can get 
their full share of this delicious lemonade. It's so 
easy for them to make, so refreshing and healthful. 


FREEMANS 


GLASS LEMON 


Can be obtained in all Army, Navy and Y.M.C.A. Canteens, 
and is lemonade in powder form, requiring no sugar— 
simply add cold water. 


THE WATFORD 
MFG. CO., LTD. 


Boisseliers (Boy-selee-a) 
Chocolates, Vi-Cocoa,and 
Freemans Food Products, 


DELECTALAND, 
WATFORD, i 
ENGLAND. DELECTALAND. 
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JUDGE NOT 


Vingie E. Roe 


‘*He rose up beside the table, and his 


face was as white as snow ’’—yp. 854. 

O the dweller in its midst there is 

something aboute the little country 

town that takes a hold on his heart 

like his wife and child. It to his 

doorstep when ordinary misfortunes over- 

take him—and it also picks him to pieces 
and lays bare his peccadillo»: 

The little country town can be the kindest 
thing on earth—and it can be the crucllest. 
I know, for I have seen its workings from 
close range for forty-five years. 

Take Burbridge—-and Christina Miller. 

Burbridge was the typical little country 


tlocks 


town, with its staid old-world houses, its 
trim gardens, its straggling old-fashioned 
High Strect. 


We were all young together, and a merry 


lot we were. I can recall them all—the 
‘Joneses, the Besslers, Mary Garret and 
Nellie Brown, Dan Garret and me. 

And Christina Miller. 

Christina, somehow, was one apart. I 
can’t just describe her, fer there isn’t any- 
thing I know of by way of comparison. She 
was no beauty. It wasn't that. She had 
More than looks. Tall for a woman, she 


(182 


Drawn by 
Wilmot Lunt. 


had such a splendid carriage that one dd 
not notice her height. Her hair wast black, 
full of hollows of deep darkness : 
laid the clfin strain in Christina 
mystcrious hair of hers. Her face was strong, 
but the feature that held 
you: they were the most revealing eyes I 
ever looked into. They were dark and full 
of fire—frank windows that showed you the 
courage and clarity of her soul without 
reservation. She, had a voice—a 
voice that charmed every worshipper as she 
sang in the choir of the little Methodist 
Church in the High Street. 

grew up with her, and I can’t remember 
time when I didn’t worship the carth 
walked on. TI don’t know why,because 
was never anything but the warm, good 
friend to me, and as early as the winter 
began to love Dan 


I always 
to that 


her eyes were 


too, 


the 
she 
she 
she sixteen she 
Garret. 

There wasn’t any wonder in that, for I 
don’t know who didn’t love Dan. He was 
a handsome lad, so high-spirited that he was 
the despair of his parcnts and the most in- 
the country. He 


Was 


genious scamp in was 
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blue-eyed and brown-haired and had the 
sweetest mouth and manners in the world. 
He loved Christina too—regular girl and 
boy romance—and she was the only one who 
could manage him in his tempers. I’ve 
known his father to send for her when 
something had gone wrong at home and 
the boy threatened to leave. They didn’t 
get along any too well, old Ben Garret and 
Dan. 

It was just after leaving school that 
Christina joined the Methodist Church. If 
ever a white young soul went forward to its 
Master’s work, it was hers. She loved the 
children and the dogs of the town, and they 
loved her. The old folks too, and those in 
trouble or grief, soon came to tell their small 
affairs to her. She grew into splendd 
young womanhood. 


All this time the love she bore Dan 


Garret was strengthening, deepening, de-. 


veloping into the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw. It was none the less beautiful to me 
because of my own hidden worship—in fact 
that helped me to understand it, I think. 
She was to him all things that a good 
woman can be to a man: friend, sweet- 
heart, adviser, almost mother in her anxious 
care for his welfare. And Dan Garret 
needed them all, for as he nearcd manhood 
he seemed to give rein to the recklessness in 
him and was constantly getting into scrapes 
—nothing serious, but just those little things 
that need excusing and smoothing over, and 
it was always Christina who smoothed them 
over. 

When she was twenty and Dan twenty- 
three he went into the Burbridge Bank as 
assistant cashier, and they announced their 
engagement. 

The lad buckled into his work with a will, 
and they two made plans, and all the town 
helped them. In a year and a half Dan was 
cashier. Some said his father’s iniluence put 
him there, others that he was a natural-born 
financier and would some day own the Bur- 
bridge Bank. 

Alas for predictions! They so often go 
by contrarics ! 

Christina was head of the young people’s 
societies at the church, and she sang in 
the choir. I used to come in from the 
farm every Sunday just to hear her sing. 
Her voice attracted every stranger that 
came to town. Once she had an offer to 
be trained for grand opera, but she rejected 


it summarily. 


‘Why;. sir,” 
emissary, “ld rather sing for Burbridge 
than for all the Courts of urope,” 

And we knew that she meant it. 

About this time a new family came to 


she told the 


Burbridge. Carleton. their 
rather tinsel-gilt sort of folk. There was a 
wife and one daughter, Carrie, a pale, small 
girl with a shallow little face as pretty as a 
painted doll’s. She had fluffy yellow hair 
and big pansy-blue eyes, the kind that look 
up and ask one’s faith and assistance and 
protection. She was a regular little fashion- 
plate when she stepped out to church with 
her mother, and I don’t deny that she drew 
the eye. She walked with a little mincing 
step. I didn’t like that gait, and I ddn't 
like the long looks that she cast sidewise out 
of those innocent eyes. But I seemed to 
be the only one who didn’t like her, unless 
it was Christina. I knew from the first 
that Christina felt that same hidden thing 
in her that I did. It lurked in those long 


sidewise looks. 


name was, a 


But Christina was too happily busy to 
pay heed to anyone that spring. Dan was 
buying the little white house across the 
street from Miller’s, and Christina was 
making her trousseau. She already hat! 
most of her clothes made and Dan had given 
her a lot of silver which she showed to the 
girls with maidenly pride. 

And then the tragedy began. All the 
town knew it long before Christina. Carrie 
Carleton was deliberately making up to 
Dan. It began with those long looks, sur- 
prised by Dan, and the girl turning her head 
quickly, as if she looked against her will. 
She would seem covered with confusion at 
such times and demurely drop her eyes to 
her hymn-book, but it didn’t take long for 
Dan to watch for those glances. 

Ife was all attention to Christina and lis 
business, and the little white house was 
undergoing some repairs, but twice he was 
seen walking with Carrie after dark. Thes¢ 
things went over the town like wildfire, 
and the tongues flew. When it reached my 
cars I had a sick moment of panic, and then 
I longed to go out and thrash Dan to withil 
an inch of his life. 

Christina’s wedding was fixed to take 
place early in June, and all the roses 
were in bloom. They were not sweeter 
than the girl herself, and that last Sunday 
I heard her she sang in the choir like all 
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JUDGE NOT 


the angels of paradise together. My heart 

was sick, sick, as T listened, for T feared. 
That was the last Sabbath in May. On 

the third day of June—a Saturday—Dan 


.Garret disappeared from Burbridge. Five 


thousand pounds of the bank’s funds—and 
Carrie Carleton—went with him ! 

The whole shameful thing did not come 
out until Monday morning, and then the 
town simply boiled like a maelstrom. Some- 
one ran to Christina and blurted it out to 
her after the manner of those born fools 
who know not tact or kindness. 

At first, they said, the girl merely laughed 
like a linnet singing, in her faith and her 
clean-heartedness. She took it for a jest, 
But others crowded into the yard 
that June morning—the little town run- 
ning to its own in trouble, the men from 
their shops, the women from their Mon- 
day morning washtubs—and_ they beat it 
home to her brain, 

She looked solemnly around into the 
faces of her friends and at the 


you see, 


shrieking mother of Carrie whom 
someone was leading by in the 
shady street, and she knew. 
She didn’t cry out or faint or 
do any of the things a weaker 
woman would have done, but 
the joy and the light and the j 
girlhood dicd in her face that / 
moment. She put her two } 
hands together before her, and 
they said the knuckles went 
white with her grip, and she 
wet her lips. Then she turned 
and went into the house. 

That was on Monday. On 
the following Sunday she sang 
in the choir of the little church, 
and I had to leave before that 
song was ended. IT was four 
years older than Christina, but 
I galloped my horse swiftly out 
of town, left the road and 
entered tield where some 
willows grew, threw mysclf down among 
them, and cried like a baby. 

The payments on the little white house 
ceased ; the carpenters stopped work on it. 
The Wedding chest was put away. 

June went by with its roses. Burbridge 
ached for Christina. It lived with her in 
those days, and it absented itself kindly 
When it saw she must be alone. It fairly 


plate when she stepped out to 
church with her mother.” 


felt her pulse to do the delicate, right thing 
for her. And Christina knew and loved it 
for these things. She did not drop one 
thread of her busy life, save that one of 
happiness, but went about as usual. Only 
those wonderful eyes of hers laid her agony 
bare to any who looked into them, They 
were dark and bright and clear, and they 
made one want to bite his lips to keep back 
the tears. She grieved for her dead, and 
her dead was Dan Garret’s soul. Not his 


“ She was a regular little fashion- Drawn 


by 
Wiln.ot Lunt. 


body, mind you, but his soul. The girl 
wore herself thin with her prayers for him. 
Of course there was a great hue and cry, 
and the papers were full of it, and the 
directors of the bank hired detectives, but 
they never got the smallest trace of the 
culprits. Dan had laid his lines with skill 
and cunning. And so he dropped out of 
Burbridge and became an unspoken name, 
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Old Mr. Miller diced that autumn. He 
was over cighty, and the shock and Chris- 
tina’s grief had hastencd his death. So the 
girl and her mother settled down to what 
sort of life was left to them in the big brick 
house beneath its elms. 

It wasn’t long before Mrs. Miller faded 
out like a withercd tlower—a little over a 
year—and Christina was left alone. 

Burbridge tricd to take her out of the big 
silent house—the Garrets wanted her to 
live with them—but nothing could move 
her from her own place. She knew her 
lines and was content. But she was no 
longer a girl. She was a mature woman. 
And if ever there was a ministering saint it 
was Christina Miller. : 

She constituted herself into a Burbridge 
welfare society, it seemed, and her days were 
full and running over. She knew every 
family in Burbridge and its financial diffi- 
culties, its affluence, or its middle state. and 
she was the gentlest go-between for rich and 
poor in the world. 

So the years went by. T still lived on the 
farm, come to me at last, and T still wor 
shipped at Christina’s shrine, though I never 
so much as looked a qvestion at the tall, 
fine woman so busy with other people's 
hapjiness. I knew that she was a life 
lover, that for her there would ever be but 
the one man. 

Five, ten, eighteen years passed. They 
brought the usual changes to the little 
town. Old people dicd. 
two came in. 


A new family er 
In the ninth year after the 
tragedy word came back of Carrie’s death 
in Canada. Mr. Carleton went, but did not 
bring her back, and his quiet face had aged 
greatly upon his return, 

Among other changes was Mr. Clements, 
the new Methodist minist:r. ife was sent 
there one conference (© ue, and so deeply did 
he enter the hearts of the congregation that 
they petitioned for him back. Hle was a 
man of about thirty and burning with his 
Master’s evangel. He was surely touched 
with Pentecostal fire. 

From the very first there sprang up 
between him and Christina earnest 
friendship. Many thought it the recom- 
pense for her lifelong sorrow, but I knew 
better. It was merely the attraction of one 
upright, carnest heart for another, and the 
joy of work together. 

It was in the third year of Mr. Clements’ 


pastorate that there began to be something 
Strange about Christina. 

The first that anyone noticed was that 
there came a Sunday when she was not at 
church. For the first time since her girl- 
hood her glorious voice was absent, and the 
choir was a demoralised, inadequate thing, 
Her absence was almost as great a calamity 
as if the minister had failed to appear in his 
pulpit. Neither did she come out to after- 
noon meeting, nor to church at night. 

Monday morning, however, she was about 
again. I know, for T met her coming from 
old Naney Black’s, where the old lady lay 
ill of fever, and T noticed keenly that her 
face was milk-white. People asked her in 
great wonder about that absence of hers 
and for the first time in her life this woman 
gave them an evasive answer. 

From then on strange things began t 
happen. One night Christina was_ heard 
singing at midnight. She seemed to be 
upstairs in the old house, but there was no 
light in the windows, sunk in their hanging 
ivy vines. The nearest neighbours—not so 
very near, either, since the Miller place was 
large— got up to listen, and the hymn she 
sang was “ Rock of Ages.” 

For a while the town shuddered after that 
and watched her for signs of insanity. 
And then Dr. Planter began to go there once 
and again, sometimes at dusk. Old Dr. 
Planter was a straightforward man, and he 
had brought Christina into the world, and 
they hesitated to ask him questions, 

Mr. Clements went there more and more 
often, and the town began to suspect 1 
minister ! 

There came times when Christina missed 
church again, and twice she was absent from 
the sewing circle that met every Wednes- 
day. 

Then the minister walked home with her 
twice from prayer-meeting—-and Burbridge 
watched. The ears of the town were Up. 
The cankerworm was already working in its 
faith. I could see that whenever Christina 
walked up the aisle with her old free steo— 
see it in the sidclong glances, the dropped 
eyes, the conscious expressions of faces. 

Mr. Clements was too clean-souled him- 
self, too deeply absorbed in his Masters 
work to realise that disaster was impending. 
He went about as usual, hurried hither and 
thither on his kindly errands, worked in his 

tudy on those sermons that were made ol 
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living fire—and con- 
tinued to visit Chris- 
tina Miller. 

Then, when July 
had dragged its lazy 
length away in the 
drowsy town under 
the elms, the whispers 
culminated in tan- 
gible expression, 

Christina one Sun- 
day found her seat in 
the choir occupied by 
another. 

Then the whispers 
began to come out 
in the open, and the 
town buzzed. 

Clifford Grant, 
going home one grey 
dawn from the bed- 
side of old Mr. Sharp, 
who was dying, told 
a strange tale. He 
swore that he had 
seen the face of a 
man at that Intgh 
window in the old 
brick house where the 
ivy hung, a man who 
leaned on the sill and 
looked out to the 
cast He said he 
would take oath upon 
it; and the next day 
a deputation of the 
women—the women 
who had worked with 
Christina for fifteen 
years in the Master’s 
vineyard—called upon 
her, 

They sat in the 
dim old parlour with 
its wreaths of wax 
flowers under 


matble-topped 
centre table, and its Bible, and waited 
for her, 


glass, 1ts 


It seems to me that her face must have 
awed them when she came— that face which 
Was like the mirror of her honest soul—but 
they said afterwards that Mrs. Henry Jud 
kins, Mary Garret that was, went straight 
to the point with her and asked for an ex 
planation of her strange conduct and the 


talk of the town. They said that Christina 


*** Hannah!’ she called abruptly 
‘show my old friends out!’ ” 


Drawn by 
Wilmot Lunt, 


sat down and looked at them one and all, 
into each face, a long time before she an- 
swered, ‘Then she shook her head, and said 
simply : O ye of little faith !”’ 
“Hannah!” she called abruptly with a 
lash of her old spirit, “ show my old friends 
out !”’ 
And that was absolutely all. After that 
Christina Miller was a marked woman. If 
she had worn a scarlet letter on her breast 
she could have been of no more interest, 
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and the church was in turmoil. It went 
into session and asked Clifford Grant if he 
had recognised that face at her window, if 
he could say it resembled that of the pastor ! 
Clifford, who was a sane man and scrupu- 
lously just, would not say that it did, neither 
that it did not. He had been too far away. 

So there was nothing to do but to wait 
and watch, which they did with a vengeance, 


and it wasn’t long before they were re- 
warded. Dick Burns and little Minnie 
Starkins were walking in that romantic 


manner of the young one night in August, 
and they passed the Miller place. It was a 
hot night, and late, and there was no moon. 
They had been conversing in whispers and 
stepping on the soft path that ran near the 
fences, and they saw and heard without be- 
traying themselves—saw two figures in the 
thicker shadow of Christina’s gate. A man 
and a woman were standing there, the man 
with his arm on the woman's shoulder. 

She was speaking in a choked voice, as if 
pteading, and the man promised and com- 
forted her. The youngsters, not meaning to 
be contemptible, but just caught and held 
by wonder and excitement, stopped and 
held their breath. Presently they saw the 
woman go back up Christina’s walk, and 
the man turned and passed them, walking 
swiltly—and it was Mr. Clements ! 

Minnie told her mother ; her mother told 
the women, and this time the church sum- 
moned its minister. 

When the meeting brought its suspicions 
home to the minister he was like a man 
dazed for so long that many pronounced him 
guilty on the spot. Then he rose up beside 
the table, and his face was as white as 
snow. His blue eyes blazed terribly, and he 
flayed those men for Pharisees and Judases 
and worse. He whipped them for their evil 
minds until they writhed in their seats. 
He took the meeting out of their hands, and 
where they had meant to judge he judged. 
He towercd above them in white wrath, and 
he was ready to resign his charge upon the 
spot, he said, save for one thing. When 
that thing released him he would step out of 
his pulpit, and not until then 

He sent them from his presence—he who 
had been summoned to theirs and they 
went with the foolish fecling that they had 
let their women excite them like a lot of 
cackling hens. ‘hat was on a Monday in 
the first week in August. On the following 


_ half-past nine, big and littl 


Sabbath he 


preached 
abashed his entire congregation, though the 
suspicions were alive and flitting from eye 
to eye and face to face. : 

On Wednesday of that week something 
secemcd to be happening at the old Miller 


such a sermon as 


place. The minister went down there hur- 
riedly about noon, Old Dr. Planter fol. 
lowed him, and did not come back. 

That night, just after dark, they head 
Christina singing again. It was a weird 
sound, her great, sweet voice rolling out 
upon the night with the most terrible pathos 
in its depths that it had ever borne, | 
know, because I heard it. I had ridden by 
three times that day, drawn by what I did 
not know. 


Just as Iam, without one plea 

But that Thy blood was shed for me, 

And that Thou bidd'st me come to The 
O Lamb of God, I come. 


T sat on my horse in the dark summer 
night, and I removed my hat with the 
greatest reverence I had ever felt. 

The next day Mr. Clements. his fine 
face white and drawn, went up to the post 
office and, unrolling a piece of paper, tacked 
it on the building's face with thumb tacks. 
It was a simple notice, and read: 


I invite—request—the people of Burbridge 
to be at my church to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock. A. M. CLements, J’astor. 


People began to gather at the church by 
, old and young. 
dignitaries of the church 
talking apart in little groups, hands under 
coat-tails, judicial. ‘There were the women, 
grim-lipped and firm 
chastity. 


There were the 


sisters of 
There were the voune ones, too 


sweet and innocent to understand their 
elders’ feuds and squabbles. The choit 
gathered in and took its place. But Mr. 
Clements did not appear, At ten minutes 
to ten he had not come. 

Then, suddenly, the great bell in the 


ln lfry began to toll. I have never forgotten 
the utter sadness of its sol mn 
neither have I forgotten the startled faces 
that began to turn from all over the house. 

‘Toll —toll—-toll went the bell. | And then 
there was a sound at the vestry steps, that 
sound of the feet 
And then there 
entercd Mr. Clements, walking solemnly, his 


stre 


unmistakable, appalling 
of men who carry a burden. 
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face alight with a shining flame. Behind 
him came six men summoned hastily from 
the town at the last minute. The burden they 
carried was a coffin, a long black casket with 
silver handles, and on it lay one great red 
rose, 

They passed up the aisle, and following 
close behind them was Christina Miller. 

Old Dr. Planter stepped beside her with a 
hand at her elbow, but Christina did not 
need its kindly help. She walked, as did the 
minister, with lifted face, triumphant, as if 


she came into the citadel victorious—as 
indeed she did. 

Mr. Clements passed into the pulpit, 
motioned the casket placed in front, and 


knelt in prayer. That whole houscful of 
people, drawn thither with such different 
expectations, held its breath. When he 
arose he looked with burning cyes all over 
his people, searching this face and that one, 

“The best woman among you all,” he 
cried, ‘‘ the kindest, truest, bravest, you 
have crucified as they crucificd Another on 
the hill of Golgotha, in 
bigotry! What she to you ? 
Served you all her life! What have you 
known of her 2?) Nothing but kindly deeds ! 
Every child in the streets loves this woman, 
every poor and ill and aged soul among 


vou ! 


ignorance and 


has done 


This is Christina Miller’s sermon—her 
justification who needs no justification. I 
give it to you, not for her sake, but for 
your own. Now [ will show you Christina 
Miller's last great good deed.” 

The pastor was stepping down from the 
rostrum. He stopped at the coffin’s head. 

“Out of the night and its 
he said simply, “a 
home at last. 


shadows,” 
wandering soul came 
It was weak and weary, like 
i bird blown by the winds and battered by 
the rain. It had lost its strength and its 
purpose, its hope and its faith. It had only 
me virtue left, the virtue of an old, old love. 
hat virtue brought it creeping back fer one 
last glimpse of the object of that love 

Christina Miller, And Christina Miller took 
it in, as her great heart has ever taken in 
the weak and the helpless, the sinning and 
the sinned-against. Lovingly, tenderly, she 
took it up in her strong hands, and led it to 


its Father’s feet. Freely forgiven, safe in 
the knowlkdge of her undying love and 
God’s, she sent it out on that great sea 
whence there is no return. Its last heht 


of earth was the triumphant light in this 


woman’s cyes, its last memory of sound— 
the music of her voice wafting it onward, 
supreme in its changeless faith. 
look ! ” 

He bent and slipped the cover from the 
glass above the face. As one person that 
mass of people arose. They were breath- 
less, awed. Some wavered as if their knees 
had run to water. In a surging flood they 
went forward and filed by the coffin. 

Thin, drawn, aged, but unmistakable in 
its beauty and its charm, Dan Garret’s 
face lay there—the wasted, weak face of 
the prodigal universally beloved. It was 
lined by suffering and written on by sin, 
but upon it lay a look of “ peace that 
passeth understanding.” 

When Mary Judkins, Mary Garret that 
was, looked into that casket she fainted, 
and they carried her away. But I had little 
thought for Dan Garret. I had hated him 
too long for Christina’s sake. My eyes stayed 
only on Christina’s face where she stood by 
Mr. Clements looking down at her dead. 

Ah, that face! It shone with the “ light 
that never was on sea or land.’’ The steadi- 
ness seemed to have deserted it; the flame 
of youth to have returned. Once more she 
saw her beloved starting out with a clean 
white page of life, eager, boyish, laughing, 
a new soul launched bravely into the life 
that is eternal. When, just afterwards, she 
stood by the open grave and sang “ Nearer, 
my God, to Thee,” it was as if angels sang 
together in the streets of the New Jerusalem. 
And that was the last time that any in 
Burbridge ever heard that great golden 
clarion of her voice. It was the last thing 
to Dan, along with all her life. 
Nothing could ever induce her to sing after- 
wards, 

And Burbridge It 
her on its and 
mother takes 


Come— 


she gave 


crawled back to 

Christina took it 
in the truant child 
that has been naughty—understandingly. It 
wouldn't have been Christina Miller if she 
hadn’t. But Mr. Clements, the most power- 
ful minister the poor little church had ever 
had, would ever have—nothing they could 
have said or done would have held him. 
Ife left them in a white flame of righteous 
wrath, and told them bluntly why. 

So Burbridge drones on under its elms, 
and [I ride by the old Miller place to look at 
Christina’s grey hair in her ancient pew and 
consider myself favoured, 


knees, 


in, as a 
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looked upon the the 

Demon that, sooner or later, would 
take the life of himself and his family by 
the slow torture of starvation The loom, 
the spinning-mule, the locomotive, have all 
been hated with intensity by the worker, 
who, with unemployment and starvation 
always lying in wait for him, has been un 
able to believe that the chariot 


machine as 


[ all stages of history the worker las 


wheels of 


Progress could revolve without crushing 
him. 
The’ peasant, more than any class of 


worker, has always feared the Demon that 
lurks in wheels. He has always been the 
true Conservative, looking upon change as 
a wile of the Devil ; but when in the bitter 
twenties and thirties of the last century the 
peasantry broke out into sporadic revolt 
against mowers and reapers and other agri 
cultural implements, he felt it was a fight 
for bare life. Life at the best was 
existence, bread was at famine price 


mere 
and 


HUNGER; 


wages were a 


shilling a day even when there 
to be had. Men stole that they 
live; they stole the turnips from the 
ficlds and killed the sheep, and in the bitter 
winters it 
the the hangman’s rope 
than to listen to the wailing of babes for 
hood, 
of the population of England on the utmost 
edge of starvation ; and to add, as they be- 
to all their miseries the Devil had 
sent machines to push them into the abyss. 

All over southern England where an en- 
terprising dared to install a 
machine they rose in anger, which was the 
violent 


was work 
might 


was better to risk the horrors of 


convict ship) or 


It was a dark time with a large part 


heved, 


farmer had 


their 
They would not be argued with ; 
in the their 


more because of ignorance. 
they saw 
and last foe. 


Ricks were fired at night, and in some cases 


machine worst 
the farm-buildings also, and mobs descended 
on the farms and made scrap-iron of the 
machines. 

Mrs. Mockell, of Hill Farm, better known 
to fame as Sarah Tuldon, was one of the 
first in her part of the county to buy one 
In Dorchester Market 
she saw a mowing-machine displayed, and 
was greatly interested, and in her passion 


of the new machines 
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for efficiency she went the following week 


over twenty miles on horseback to learn 
the truth about the contrivance from 
Stephen Cross, a gentleman farmer, who 


had dared to buy one. Tle was enthusiastic 
about it, and though it was March he had 
it brought out that she might sce how it 
did its work. He showed her round his farm, 
and she learnt much of new methods of cul- 
tivation. “ T could not atford all that,”’ she 
said, but I am going to have a machine.” 

The lazy scamps around have threatened 
to smash all these 
said Cross, who was a squireling with a 
touch of the tyrant “My men know that 


Thave a few guns always loaded, and I shall 
shoot.”’ 


machines, I've heard,” 


“They must be foolish,’ said Sarah, who 
could think of little else but the wonderful 
work the machine could do 

“ Let them try it here, Mrs. Mockell, and 
they'll repent it. They have been very sullen 
this last year, but they know who they have 
to deal with.”’ 

Sarah smiled in approval 
hear a man talk as a man. 
at the next at 


paid out sum for a machine. 


liked to 
So it was that 
Dorchester she 
The 


she 


market-day 


a voodly 


following Tucsday a pair of horses were to 
be seen dragging it up the hill to the farm. 

“What in the world be this comen ? ” 
asked her brother Dick, who was in the 
farmyard. 

“It looks for all the world like a play- 
box for Johnnie,” said Sarah, smiling, 

“'Tis never——" said Dick, and stopped. 

But when at last it was in the yard and 
Dick understood, his face fell. 
bought it ?”’ he asked. 

Sarah nodded. 

“ Then I’m sorry, just about.” 

“Why ?”’ asked Sarah sharply. 

“Twill lead to trouble, just about. 
Volks be set agenst these contraptions. 
‘Tis taken the bread out of their mouths, 
they do say.” 

“ Did I ever take the bread out of any- 
body's mouth?” she asked with 
asperity. 

‘I know you didn’, my dear; but—I 
wish you’d send it back, my dear, even it 
you lose on it.” 

“That I shan’t. I bought it to use, and 
used it will be. If you’m afraid to work, 
I'll do it with my own hands.” 

‘Oh, I know what you be, but I wish you 
hadn’ bought it, look zee.”’ 

Dick was greatly troubled. 

“ But I have bought it, and ‘twill be 
used,”’ she said curtly. She was disap- 
pointed ; it was something like a new toy 
to her, and she had looked forward to noting 
the interest of Dick and the others in it. 
Later in the morning she tried to reason 
him out of his prejudiced attitude, but she 
did not succeed. 

‘“*You be the maid that ever 
was,"’ said Dick, ‘and you can have your 
way with everybody. But this be 
different, zee. There have’ been 
trouble in lots of places about they machines, 


You never 


some 


cleverest 


own 


do ‘ee 


and I shouldn’ like ’ee to get a bad name 
down to Barleigh. The pore folks every- 


where be cryen out becos times be zo bad, 
and they do zay they contraptions have 
made it worse for they.” 

“Do you think I shall make it worse for 
anybody ? 

You know I don’t, my dear,” said Dick, 
a trifle exasperated, and the conversation 
dropped. 


Barleigh had seen Sarah capture David 
Mockell, herself of Hill 


make mistress 
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Farm, take the old Squire and Dr. Brim 
and Job Mixter in hand, and do countless 
things of which it had highly approved. 
She seemed to be the Queen who could do 
no wrong, who commanded unquestioned 
affection and loyalty, but at last Barleigh 
was displeased with her, and saw by in- 
stinct that for her to introduce the Peas- 
ant’s Enemy into the district made _ it 
harder to resist. She was a good mistress— 
that was a fact beyond denial. Did she not 
pay her hinds a shilling a week more than 
her neighbours, and had not the neighbour- 
ing farmers complained of this devastating 
generosity 2? And did she not look after 
them in sickness and health, and had she 
not given Barleigh more gaiety than it had 
ever known? For the best employer to 
do what the very worst was doing was 
beyond Barleigh’s understanding. If she 
introduced these remorseless machines into 
the neighbourhood, the other farmers would 
follow suit, a good many of the men would 
be turned off, and the’ wages of the rest 
reduced. Times were bad beyond memory, 
and they had passed through a cruel winter. 
They felt they were wounded in the house 
of a friend. 

There was continual discussion on the 
matter in the Blue Boar, and the land- 
lord was the only one who could find ex- 
cuses for her: ‘‘ She is a clever maid, do 
‘ee zee, and they machines be clever, and 
tis the cleverness she do like. Now, if ’twas 
put to her nicely, I d'low she’d see reason.” 

Those present intimated that no better 
man than the landlord could’ be found for 
the delicate touch, but he declined hastily. 
“’Tiddn’ none of my business, do ‘ee zee,” 
he said. 

No one volunteered to bell the cat; but 
Dick, who was really concerned about it, 
kept hinting how unpopular her new pur- 
chase was. “ Let them come and tell me,” 
she said, with the haughty lift of her head 
that was so characteristic. 

When she paid her hinds the following 
Saturday she addressed them on the matter. 

‘““As you all do know, I’ve got a new 
machine. I've heard that folks don’t like 
it, which do show how silly they can be. 
I've bought it because I like to zee farmen 
done better, and if this turns out well and 
my pocket can atford it L shall have more 
] can tell ee this, nobody will be 
paid a penny less here if 1 filled this yard 


machines. 


with machines, and if this machine do the 
work faster I can afford to 
wages. 


pay more in 
I've read hundreds of years ago 
there was no proper spades or forks or hoes, 
but they turned the land with pointed 
sticks. If we went back to they days I could 
find work here for every man in Barleigh— 
and a man’s wages would be sixpence a week, 
I bain’t woone to make it worse for pore 
folks, as you all do know.” 

They listened in silence that was a little 
sullen, and she dismissed them and turned 
to Dick. ‘ Shall I have to drive it meselt, 
my bwoy ?” 

Dick smiled. ‘' You know very well it 
you axed I to drive to hell I should go,” 

Sarah smiled too. ‘‘ I shouldn’ ax ’ee; I 
want it in the fields.” 

And so, for the first time, that summer 
the hum of a heard in the 
Barleigh fields. Dick manipulated it, but 
without any joy in his work. The hinds were 
silent—there was none of the merriment of 
the harvest field. There was a furtive satis- 
faction when the new machine broke down 
on the second afternoon, Gie I a scythe for 
said Dick. 

““Wouldn’ you like a pair of scissors ?” 
asked Sarah, and sent a boy with a gig at 
once to Dorchester to bring a man to repait 
the machine. 

““T med have known,” said Dick gloomily 
in the kitchen, ‘that she wouldn’ be 
beaten. She'd mend it herself if need be.’ 

The summer passed, and she had the 
usual harvest festivities at the farm; 
but she that the atmo- 
sphere was not genial. It hurt her prid 
that they could mistrust her, especially as 
they well knew that she was not paying 


mower was 


good honest work,”’ 


was) conscious 


a penny less in wages, and that, owing t 
the efficiency of the machine, she had gar- 
nered her grain before the break in the 
weather that spoiled the hay of her neigh- 
bours. 

A too dry spring was followed by a dam} 
and unprosperous summer, and the potatoes 
garnered in September half-rotten 
But times were so hard that the diseased 
tubers were eaten first. October found the 
peasantry more sullen. By November theit 
feelings had fruited into actual discontent, 
and before Christmas starvation had made 
mutinous, All over the 
dark nights were 
went 


were 


men 
of England the 
burning 


even quiet 
south 
lighted by 


ricks, men 
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gangs to steal sheep and deer, and often 
took by violence. There were men in every 
village ale-house who could demonstrate 
that it was agricultural machines that had 
In Wilt- 
shire a body of starving peasantry bound 
themselves by oath to destroy all machines 
in their district, and they kept their oath. 
Lawlessness thrived on 


made existence more precarious. 


and 
Botany Bay and gallows were not too big 
risks for men who were dying from hunger. 
The movement spread rapidly. Farmers 
who had been progressive hid their machinery 
andarmed themselves, but they were power- 


lawlessness, 


less against the mobs of starving men and 
women. The appetite for destruction grew, 
and the rioters boasted that not one of the 
hated implements should be left whole. 

One evening Dick came back from Suck- 
ton looking uneasy. ‘* My dear,” he said 
to his sister, ‘‘ there be ter’ble doens, I can 
tell ’ee. Whiteham Varm to Piddleton and 
Gore Varm have been set fire to, all because 
they had they machines. They don’t mean 
to leave woone of they in Darset. They'll 
be here in a day or two unless we do sum- 
mat.” 

“Well ?”’ asked Sarah quietly. 

“I—I wish you'd get rid of thik thing. 
OR, as he 
expression, 


sister’s 
“T know what vou be, but 
what can we do against hundreds of ’em. 
And the volks to Barleigh won’t help, even 
if they bain’t agenst us.” 

“We'll put up with it, then,’’ said Sarah 
quietly. Look my bwoy, bain’t 
given in if there bain’t a stone left standen.”’ 

“T know feel 
but-——”’ 


observed his 


Zee. 


how you do about it, 


It was a lowering day of east wind the 
day but one after. ‘The sky was leaden, 
and the wind blew with a steady, cold per- 
sistence. About two in the afternoon one 
of the hinds reported that a mob of people, 
more than a hundred, were coming up the 
hill from Sarah for Dick 
and the hinds who were in the fields the 
other side of the farm, and they took 
cown the three shot-guns that were already 
loaded, and then went the kitchen, 
Where the maids, who had the news, were 
M great agitation. 


Barleigh, sent 


mto 


I want as much boilen water as you 
Can get ready, Betsy,” she said. ‘‘ Mar, 
my dear, do you take*care of Johnnie.” 


OF HUNGER 


Maria, as was her wont, turned pale, and 
the tears came into her eyes, and her sister 
laughed at her. ‘‘Oh, Mar,” she 
*“you do make I laugh.” 

“Tis ter’ble,” said Maria, with a gulp. 

Boilen water? So ’tis; when you 
fling it over ’em, mind not to scald your- 
self. Take Johnnie out of the way—upstairs 
if you be so minded.” 

By this time Dick and the hinds had come 
from the fields. ‘hey were very uncom- 
fortable and sullen, but Sarah disdained to 
notice their attitude, and told them what 
they had to do. They did not reply, but 
they did not look like resolute defenders 
of her property. 

They waited in silence till the rabble 
came up. 


said, 


There were about two score men 
and boys, and some women accompanied 
them. In addition, hanging back, but 
anxious to see what was to be seen, were 
men and women from Barleigh. The faces 
of some of them looked fierce and haggard 
from, deprivation. As they came up the hill, 
shouting ditties, Sarah went to the gate 
and leaned on it while she awaited them. 
Dick followed her, but she told him to go 
back. ‘‘ You kip out of the way for a bit, 
She stood at the 
farmyard gate, a beautiful, queenly figure. 
She always looked her best when her fight- 
ing instincts were aroused, 


my bwoy,” she said. 


The men were 
armed with saplings and pitchforks and 
stones, and they looked terrifying to the 
who them. Dick 
glanced at his gun as they came near; he 
had no heart in the business, but he was 
a soldier and not a general. 

They stopped their shouting and yelling 
for a moment, as they saw Sarah standing 
there. 

“What do you want ?”’ she asked quietly. 

A, chorus of yells saluted her, but she 
waved her hand for silence, and presently 


nen were watching 


it was accorded. ‘ T can’t hear when you 
all shout at once,” she said. ‘‘ You,” point- 
ing to a big black-bearded man who was 


evidently one of the leaders, 


” 


“what is it 
you want ? 
“Turn out they machines that be taken 


” 


the bread out of ow he said, 
“We be gwain to smash 
We have starved long 


enough, can tell 


mouths, 
speaking Ina fury. 
7em into powder, 
rhink yourself lucky, 
don't fire your 
to those behind him. 


miussis, if we barns and 


stables. Come 
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Sarah motioned to Dick to come for- 
ward, and took up the gun beside her. 
She got comparative silence once more, 
and spoke to them. “I cain’t abear to see 
any man who bain’t lazy hungry,” she said. 
“ Now, ;I’ll talk to ’ee reasonable, but I 
tell ’ee this: the first man that comes into 
this yard will be shot and ’twill be Botany 
Bay for the rest of ’ee.” 

A hideous yell was set up again, and those 
behind called on those in front to take 
the position by storm. But there was some- 
thing deadly in the calm way the weapons 
were pointed at them, and the determined 
look on Sarah and Dick's faces, that no one 
was willing to take the fire. They shouted 
what they would do; they would burn 
down the farm and tear the defenders to 
pieces. 

She raised her hand again for silence and, 
that obtained, spoke in what 
called her lady voice.” 

“Before you make fools of yourselves 
just listen to me for a minute. You,”’ to the 
black-bearded man, “‘ I'll talk to you. Let 
me know what it is you want.’’ There was 
a yell in reply, but she commanded silence 
again. ‘‘ One at a time,”’ she said coldly. 
“Tm talking to your leader. Now.” 

There was silence at last. “‘ I'll soon tell 
‘ee, mussis,” he said; ‘‘ we'm come to 
smash they machines that be taken the 
bread out of our mouths.” 

** Now, just listen to me,” said Sarah. 
“* Before you smash that machine this gun 
will go off. And even if you did smash it 
1 should buy another. But where would 
you be? Either dead by the rope or on 
the way to Botany Bay.” 

“We'm gwain to risk all that, missis. 
"Tis empty bellies that be talken.”’ 

“Tm sorry for empty bellies,’’ she said 

imply. “* I was born in a poor cottage 
down yonder,’ pointing to the village, 
“and IT know what it is to be short. If I 
thought these machines would take the 
bread out of any mouths I would smash 


Barleigh 


them myself. There is nobody in this place’ 


that has done more to fill empty bellies than 
I have—you can ask them. I pay better 
wages than any hereabouts.’’ And then 
patiently she went over the argument for 
machinery, pausing to get her interlocutor’s 
grudging assent at cach step. ‘ Now,’ she 
said, that sense or nonsense ? ”’ 


was a shrewd man. nonsense, 


ma'am, just now. You take my advice and 
put thik machine away for a year or two til] 
times be better.” 

The Temporiser and Compromiser ever 
roused her scorn, and with a haughty glance 
at him she handed her gun to Dick, opened 
the gate, and walked into the midst of 
the rabble. 

“Tf there be any Barleigh or Suckton 
folks here 1 know my property be safe,” she 
said, “A Barleigh or a Suckton man 
wouldn’ dare to show his face agen in these 
parts if me or mine was hurted.” 

There were cries, but she waved her hand 
regally for silence. “‘ I’ve talked with your 
leader, and I’ve shown him the sense of 
it. I bain’t gooen to have my property 
hurted, and if you try it there'll be blood- 
shed. But——” 

One under-sized man, ragged and dirty, 
seized her arm with a malicious cackle of 
laughter. ‘‘ We've got you, missis, and if 
anybody is hurted, why—— 
bonny bwoys !”’ 


Now, me 


With a quick movement Sarah seized him 
by the throat, put her foot on his feet, bent 
back his head, and he fell backward. There 
was a burst of laughter, and the man rose 
in a fury with threats and imprecations. 
“ Tf you are not careful, my man,”’ she said, 
“you shall be taken and the dirt scrubbed 
off ’ee and out of your mouth.” 

Again there was laughter, and she seized 
the moment. ‘I can see by 
that you’re pinched. IT know what it is, and 
I never could abide it. You shan’t goo away 
from Hill Varm without bite and sup. If 
you'll wait there ten minutes there shall be 
hot cider and bread and cheese, and after 
that, with your bellies more comfortable, 
you'll be better able to fight if you want 
to fight. And 
woone of my men to borrow another gun 
for my little boy Johnnie to use. Dick,” she 
called, “‘ goo and tell ’em to warm some 
cider and start cutten bread and cheese.” 

A few implacable spirits murmured, but 
she had the majority with her —victuals 


some faces 


twill give I time to send 


and warm drink and humour were not to 
be resisted. She went among them fearlessly, 
and recognised some. ol them who came 
from Suckton way. 

she said loudly, 
‘and if anybody do come to ax who have 


memory be failen,”’ 


been here L couldn’ mind remember a single 
name—now. There's sure to be folks 


dyo 


| | 


‘** What do you want?’ 
she asked quietly 889. 
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to find out, put my memory cain’t be 
trusted.” 

She spoke to this man and that, inquiring 
as to his lack of employment and the num- 
ber of beaks in the nest, and what was being 
done, and presently Dick came to say the 
food was ready, and she invited them in 
the yard and, with the help of her brother 
and the hinds, fed them. She herself 
handed the bread and cheese to the man 
she had thrown down, who took it sullenly, 
not looking at her. She let them eat their 
fill, and then gave them bread and cheese 
to take home according to the size of their 
families, extracting from each a promise 
that it should reach those at home. ‘ ’Tis 
bad for you, but tis worse for the wife at 
home with li’l uns cryen for summat to 
eat,”’ she said. One man said Four,’’ when 
she asked him how many children he had, 
and his neighbours told her it was.a lie, and 
that he only had a wife and child. 

very rough ill,’ he said fiercely. 
“*T don’t know if I’ve got she when I do get 
back hwome.”’ 

“Then it don’t want bread and cheese, 
my man,” said Sarah. ‘* You stay behind, 
and you shall take a bottle of milk for it.” 

Tears came into his eyes, but he did not 
speak, 

When the distribution was over she got 
on the wall and addressed them. She 
argued the question with them. ‘* You shall 
goo down to Barleigh,”’ she said, ‘‘ and if 
they tell ’ee that I’ve paid less wages or 
turned off a single man since I had the 
machine you’m weleome to pull the place 
down about my ears. Now then, if you'm 
still of the same mind, you'd better begin, 
for we've got our work to do.” 

** Heavens, I'd like to see the man that’d 
touch a thing of yours, missis,’’ said the 
man who had the ailing child, and others 
assured her that she was safe, though some 
added that these machines were the curse 
of the country. 

“They bain’t. With machines the land 
could grow enough for all. ’Tiddn’ machines 
that make empty bellies for willen men; 
‘tis they wise men up in Parliament that 
haven’ no more sense than folks who go 
about breaken machines.” 

* Jail wouldn’ be worse’n liven as we do,” 
cried one man. 

‘Spoke lke a man," said Sarah scorn- 
fully. “* What about the wives and little uns 


if you were in jail ? Good day to ’ee all.” 
and without a backward glance she left 
them, telling Dick to bring with him the 
man who had the sick child. 

She called him into the kitchen. ‘ Wher 
do you live ?’” she asked. 

“Down to Whitewood Lane.” 

“Have the doctor been to see the little 
un?” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘ We cain’t afford 
no doctor, ma‘am.’’ 

“Then on your way back you'll goo i 
Suckton and tell Dr. Brim that Mrs. Mockel 
do want him to see your li'l un to-night 
Sit down; I'll gie ’ce a letter to un, and 
what he do order the li'l un you'll goo and 
get.” 

Ife did not speak, but his unshaven lips 
quivered., 

She gave him the milk and three shillings. 
“To be spent for the little dear, mind. | 
shall come to-morr’ to see meself how 
she be. . . . I buried a li'l maid,” and 
her face set hard. She left the kitchen 
before he could thank her. 

Dick came in as the man went out. His 
face was cheerful, ‘‘ They’m all gone on 
the Suckton Road. T allus did say you was 
a masterpiece, my dear.” 

“Tf I had li’l uns cryen at hwome because 
they be empty, my bwoy, ‘tis more'n 
machines I should smash.”’ 

Dick looked at her in surprise. 

But tiddn’ machines,’’ she added, “ ’Tis 
they up in Parliament.” 

“ You ought to be there,’ said Dick. 

“TI know. This cain't be done and that 
cain’t be done. It do zim to I you men 
spend half your days in trying to prove 
things cain’t be done.” 

“Well, you bain’t that sort.” 

a woman. If we said things cain't 
be done the world would be at an end, fot 
not a man ‘ould be born.” 

Dick laughed. Anyway, I'm glad they’m 
gone. I thought thik gun would have 
to goo off.’ 

“So did I at woone time. I'd like to set 
my gun off, but tiddn’ among hungry men . 

An hour later, when they were busy 
milking, Jonas Garrow from Bell Farm 
came riding in the yard. ‘ I’ve come to 
tell ’ee, Mrs. Mockell, you'd better look 
out. They Smashen Boys, as they calls 
theirselves, be about. They've been to 
Cross-roads Farm and smashed George 
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fuller’s machine, and 
tis known you have 
woone.”’ 

“ They've been,” said 
Sarah calmly. 

“Been 2 What did 
you do ?”’ 
kept ’em off with 
a gun to start with, and 
then I fed ’em.”’ 

“Fed ’em ?”’ 

“Yes, there be sum- 
mat so ugly about 
hungry faces I cain't 
abide ’em.” 

“Did you know any 


he queried 


of ’em ? 
eagerly. 

“No; they were dis- 
cuised, do ‘ee zee.” 

Disguised ? 

Sarah nodded. ‘ An 
empty belly do so alter 
the look of a face 1] 
couldn’ swear to woone 
of ‘em, not woone.”’ 

“ Look here, ma’am,”’ 
said Mr. 
square - built man of 
fifty, “there bain't none 


Garrow, a 


of us safe while they'm 
about, and if you'll 
swear to ’em we can 
get ’em sent to Botany 
Bay.” : 
Sarah looked at him. 
“T tell you I 
swear to 
them.” 


cain't 
woone 


[is your duty, do 
‘ee zee,”’ said 


Jonas 
st ubbor nly. “ Dick, 
there, or your hinds can swear to ’em, I 
low.’ 

“Nobody on this farm can swear to 
what I can’t, Mr. Garrow.” 

“Twill be badly thought on hereabouts 
When ’tis known you fed ’em.” 

“You can say that I was so much afeared 
that I was obliged to.” 

‘You afeared cried Jonas in disgust. 
Tis well known how much you'm afeared.”’ 

“Then why are you trying to frighten 
me, my dear man ?”’ countered Sarah, and 
Jonas looked at her helplessly. ‘ If you'll 
back,” said Sarah, “and tell your 


*** Bring him to the light,’ said Sarah, 
and Dick obeyed ’’—». 894, 
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friends to pay the wages I do, the Smash 
ing Boys will let machines alone.’ 

“They tried to smash yours,” 

“ If they'd go round trying to knock sense 
into heads I should feel like going with 
them,’’ retorted Sarah, and turned into 
the cowhouse. 

“There'll be black looks vor 'ee down 
to Darchester Market,’’ said Dick. 

“You wouldm make Johnnie afeared by 
blackenen your face, and you won't Johnnie’s 
mother, my bwoy,” said Sarah lightly. 


The wind dropped, and a clear and 
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lrosty night followed. Sarah was always 
the last to go to bed in the house, and 
when she had heard Dick go upstairs she 
slipped on her cloak and went out softly 
by the milk-house door with the gun in 
her hands to keep watch on the stacks and 
the barn. She stood in the shadow of the 
stacks which sheltered her from the cool 
breath that was coming from the north- 
east. The frost was sparkling the ground 
and the roofs, and it was crisp underfoot. 
She thought it quite possible there might 
be a few implacable spirits among. the 
crowd who might come back for mischief. 

She had stood there about fifteen minutes 
when she heard a stealthy footstep approach- 
ing. But she located it as coming from the 
direction of the house, and she guessed who 
it was. Presently Dick, a great bludgeon 
in his hand, came rouna the stacks, and she 
laughed aloud. ‘ Oh, it’s you,” he said, 
in a sharpish tone. “I thought——” 

“We both thought alike, my bwoy. You 
can goo back to bed, my bwoy.” 

“No, you goo and I'll watch.” 

But neither would go, and Sarah did not 
press it. She was glad of companionship. 
“T was just looken at the stars, my dear. 
Just come and rest agenst the stack, and I'll 
tell ’ee a bit about ‘em.” 

Dick obeyed, and in a low tone she told 
him of the planets and the stars that were 
suns. 

“My ! you know a lot,” he said. ‘ Fancy 
all they li'l beggars being suns. bigger'n 
ours. It looks a waste to I. Why——’” 

Sarah clutched his arm tightly as a signal 
for silence, Her quick ear had caught a 
sound, 

A, minute or two later there was no doubt. 
Someone was creeping quictly to the stacks. 
She held Dick’s arm that he should not 
move, and the new-comer erept up to the 
next stack and, knecling down, took a flint 
and tinder-box from his pocket. She held 
her detaining hand on her brother till the 
tinder was glowing, and then they both 
rushed on the man, 


“ You dog !"’ eried Dick, as he bowled him 
over and pinioned him. 

* Bring him to the light,’’ said Sarah, and 
Dick obeyed. The man struggled violently 
but he was powerless in Dick's hands, who 
dragged him towards the house. Sarah 
got a lantern and held it in the Captive's 
face. 

““T knew it,” she said. It was the man 
who had laid malicious hands on her. Dick 
shook him violently. ‘ If I had my way 
I'd hang 'ce thease minit.”’ 

“We'll tic him up in the stable till 
marn’n,” said Sarah, and it was done. 
The captive cursed her, but she paid no 
heed. ** He took my bread and cheese,” said 
Sarah scornfully, as they left the stable. 

Dick wanted to watch all night, but she 
would not allow him. ‘ There'll be nobody 
else here to-night, my boy. This was the 
very man I watched for,” 

Hfe was still as defiant the next morning 
when in his bonds he was put in the gig 
and taken to Dorchester. ‘I d'low ‘tis 
Botany Bay for I,”’ he said; ‘ but mark 
my words, missis, if ‘tis twenty years I'll 
come back, and you and yours look out!” 

Sarah looked at him coldly, and did not 
deign to reply. 
Dick. 

There had been so much arson. that 


Drive she said t 


examples were made of those who wer 
caught, and Joey Bar was sentenced t 


transportation for ten years. He was 
defiant and insolent in the dock, and his 
after-career is historic. At the end of tw 


years he murderously assaulted his mastet 
while sleeping, stole a horse, and as ‘* Joey 
became famous as the leader of a small 
band of bushrangers which terrified th 
country for several years. He was wounded 
and died, being to the last as implacable a 
Cver. 

Sarah quietly used her machines, but had 
not again to defend them, though for a long 
time Barleigh and the neighbourhood looked 
upon it as an aberration in an otherwise 


excelent Woman, 
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WHAT THE LAND MEANS 
A Plain Statement of an Urgent Problem — with Some Practical Suggestions 
By Sir H. RIDER HAGGARD 


Few men can speak with greater autiority on the land question than Sir Rider Haggard ; 
and there are few problems as vital as this for the present and the future of our country. 


ANY matters affecting the public 
welfare profoundly are misunder- 


stood in Britain, but perhaps none 
with such completeness as those which have 
to do with the land. 
During the past de- 
cades of plenty the 
true use of the land, 
namely, to produce 
food, has been ai 
most overlooked by 
the vast city popu 
lation, who, in 
rule this 
To begin with, agri- 
culture is a dull sub 


tact, 
country 


ject, and one gencr tev 
talked 
about by those who he 
understand least of } 
its details, with the 

result that the truth ype 
concerning it 


ally most 


never 
reaches the 
the majority. Then 
for the last two 
food ol 
all sorts has 


ears of 


generations 
been 
ever increasingly 
plentiful and cheap 
for the 


to them by ounces; when the collection 
of supplies by individuals for their future 
sustenance and that of their families would 
be punishable in the public courts, and 
looked upon as a 
crime to be gibbeted 
in a hundred papers. 


Some—not many 
—who knew and 


foresaw have, in- 
deedy tried to tell 
them of these 
things, among whom 
the present writer 
may humbly claim 
to be one, but either 
what they said and 
wrote not 
read, or 

they were classed as 

alarmists who were 

trying to make the 
Fd national flesh creep. 
same way 
Pa ; the distresses of the 
agricultural 


was 
heeded or 


AA In the 


classes 
became the subject 
of public jest. What 
did the agricultural 
matter, the 


lasses 


Treason, ol country Was very 
course, that the rest prosperous, and 
of the world has every shop was 
poured its surplus, ° bursting with food ? 
untaxed, upon these /e So it came about 
shores. So it) las / that some of us in 
come about that our farming careers 
these abundant sup — have been obliged 
plies have grown to i to carry on_ the 
be looked upon as industry at a loss, 
a kind of natural and to. sell good 
right of the Enelish-born Out people wheat as low as about 20s. the quarter, 


have never understood that a time might 
come when food Wien 
the pro pects of actual want were spoken 
of with bated breath ; bread 
be worsened in quality, and 


1183 


would be scaree ; 


would 


sold 


wien 


meat 


say tos. or 11s, for a large sackful, a price, 


ot course, at which it could not be pro 


duced without loss to the grower. So year 
by vear the corn lands went out of cultiva- 
tion, and were turned into pastures, mostly 
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of an indifferent quality, because these were 
cheaper to farm, while the labourer received 
a starvation wage since the land could not 
pay him more, and its owners and cultiva- 
tors were ruined by the hundred. 


From Laughter to Abuse 

Now, as every reader of these remarks 
will know, all is changed, and instead of 
being laughed at, the British farmer is 
abused. Because the war has brought about 
a world-shortage, and those food ships 
which arrived so regularly cannot all reach 
our shores, or are sent with their precious 
cargoes to the bottom of the sea, with the 
result that everything we eat is scarce, and 
prices have rushed up, the farmer is called 
a profiteer, and a public enemy, his diff- 
culties being thrust aside as exaggerated 
or of no account, Lest it should be thought 
that this summary is over-coloured, here 
a few words may be quoted from a speech 
made by Mr. Prothero on March 16th, at 
Norwich, which was very briefly reported 
in the London papers. Mr. Prothero, it 
should be remembered, is the Minister for 
Agriculture, and as a member of the Govern- 
ment his statements may be accepted as 
accurate and unvarnished. He said, speak- 
ing of the food position, that ‘‘ the town 
consumer could 
change. 


recognise” the 
When the shops were empty the 
people blamed the farmer. They forgot that 
for forty years the British farmer had been 
gradually elbowed out of the work of in- 
creasing production. Nobody cared 
where the food came from so long as it was 
cheap, and it was formerly brought largely 
from abroad. Now that it had to be pro 
duced at home and the farmer charged 
higher prices to meet his higher expenses 
the consumer scattercd broadcast odious 
and loosely-made charges of profiteering.’ 


arcely 


A Playground for the Rich 

Tosum up, in the past the land of Britain 
was for the most part looked upon, not as 
a nursery for healthy men and women, and 
as the raw material from which food should 
be produced in quantity, but as a playground 
where rich people could live Be opulence on 
means derived from other sources, and enjoy 
That the 
land is the foundation of everything which 


shootings and similar amenities. 


no nation can neglect unless iw wish to 


entel upon the path of decay, as Rome did, 
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is a truth that we have Overlooked for 
years. 

So much for the past, a study of which 
is only useful historically, and as an object 
lesson of what should be avoided. Now for 
the future. What can be done to better 
matters in the interests of the country as 
a whole ? 


Soldiers and Small Holdings 
At present, when our position as regards 
food is so precarious, there 


S an enormous 
amount of talk upon this question of the land 
which for the first time for two generations 
is really exciting general interest. For in- 
stance, we are told that great numbers of 
soldiers should be settled upon it in small- 
holdings after the war, a scheme of which 
no one can be more in favour than the present 
writer, who for many years has been ar 
earnest advocate of small-holdings. But if 
it is to be carried out with success, certain 
necessary essentials must be kept in view 

First of all, only suitable men with suitabk 
wives should be chosen as settlers. Secondly 
they must be settled on the right sort of 
land. ‘Thirdly, sufficient capital must be 
forthcoming to work the holdings in a 
husbandlike manner, cither from the settlers 
themselves or from publi Here 


enterprises 


ources, 
it may be remarked that such 
should not be allowed 
mere charities, since 


to clegenerate into 
that which is lightly 
given is lightly valued, and then at the last 
the State, directly or indirectly, 
find itself involved in 
Fourthly, and this is the mo 
point of all, since 
falls to the ground 
must be made permanently a payable pro- 
position, 


would cer- 
tainly serious loss 
t important 
Without it everything 


our home agriculture 


Vital -but Badly Paid 

Twice in quite recent years the writel 
has travelled round the world, 
principally in the study of these problems 
particularly the 
British everywhere he has 
that of all the trades and professions, that 
of agriculture 


engaged 
Variou parts of the 


found 


receives the least material 
reward. Jt would too much to 
ay that tor 


farmer, 


earcely be 


every shilling made by the 


who is the primary producer, 


middleman makes two, and the merchant 
three vet putting a tole the exploitet 
of precious metals, it is om the cultivatol ol 
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WHAT THE LAND MEANS 

- the soil and those who work with him that tell what the airship and the submarine 

tie wealth of all the others is built up. have in store for an island power ? 

h Whatever may be the case at the moment It may be asked how English agriculture 
i in the flush resulting from this war, this is is to be made payable in the face of the 
or particularly true of Great Britain. For a competition of the world. The answers 
er long while the owner of average agricultural are manifold. For a while, no doubt, the 
4 land here has received but a small return in general scarcity throughout the earth and 

the shape of rent upon the capital invested the lack of ships will suffice to keep up 
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in that land, and often enough none at all. prices. But these cannot be relied upon as 

The farmer, save in exceptional instances, permanent allies of the cultivators of the 

has made but the barest living, and the land, for by degrees the old conditions will 

labourer has been forced to exist upon a assert themselves, and probably things must 
ns beggarly pittance. In the time to come, become as they have been. 

_ that happy time called ‘‘after the war,”’ all Better and more intensive cultivation 
”» this must be changed, especially as itis now may do much, if this can be secured, and so 
- recognised that higher wages are a necessity. may co-operation, if this can be established, 

: If it is not changed, soon we shall drift back and so may sufficient and suitable cottages, 
into the same evil rut, and be charmed into if these can be built to pay an economic 

somnolence by the ery of ‘¢ heap food, rent. fhe burdens heaped upon the land, 

whoever suffers! Cheap food, and let the relics, many of them, of bygone times when 
d 


future look to itself!’ 


The Way to Ruin 
That way lies ruin, since wars may be, 
aS wars have been and are, and who can 


practically it was almost the only visible 
property which could be taxed, might be 
lessened if any Parliament, elected for the 
most part by town-dwellers, can be per- 
suaded to take this course. This would mean 
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: 

if 
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much, for they are very onerous, and year 
by year the rates are rising. Look at those 
for the education of children, many of 
whom afterwards migrate to the cities, or 
for the roads, which in these days of motor- 
vehicles are worn out by everybody 
far away. 


fre 
Again, consider the tithe, how it 
grows now that the price of corn is rushing 
up. 

But if all these things, and others, 
were accomplished, and if in addition much 
better and intenser systems of agriculture 
were introduced, with the result that the 
land produced a great deal more than it 
does to-day, still the situation would not be 
met. The fact remains that, circumstanced as 
we are, when once cheap ocean transport is 
restored, our soil, burdened as it is, cannot 
compete with the vast virgin areas of other 
lands which are able to place their surplus 
produce untaxed upon our markets. 

In short, it comes to this. If agriculture is 
to prosper here toa sufficient extent to make 
it worth while to get every possible grain of 
corn and ounce of meat out of the home 
earth, in one way or another it must be pro- 
tected. whether this is done by means of 


import duties or by the guarantecing ol 
minimum prices for produce such as are now 
Whatever Party men 
may say, the old political issues of Free 
Trade versus Protection are dead, slain by 


temporarily in force 


the sword of Necessity which has no law. 
Bitter experience has taught us that we 
must grow more food ; also that in future 
we must always hold food in store. What 
the few foresaw is now realised by the multi- 
tude, for food queues and short commons 
are wonderful educators, and submarines are 
ugly facts that cannot be explained away 
by forensic argument. 


We must make Agriculture Pay 

Therefore, the truth is that in one way 
or another our national agriculture must be 
made to pay sufficient to attract capital to 
the land, and, by making it possible for the 
small holder to flourish, to increase 1ts popu 
lation, which for decades has been dwindling. 

Hitherto, except in certain favoured dis- 
tricts, the lot of this small-holder has been 
difficult’ indeed. He has worked harder 
than the ordinary labourer, and often enough 
for less) profit. Frequently he has gone 
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Old Days. 


WHAT THE LAND MEANS 


under altogether. It is useless to offer such 
prospects as these to the soldier returned 
from fighting our battles, or indeed to any- 
bodv else, when high wages with many 
comforts and attractions are to be obtained 
in the towns. The country districts must 
give an equality of opportunity and of 
reward for honest toil. Some say “ Ex- 
propriate the landlords and abolish rents.” 
But if this were done the State would become 
the landlord, and is anyone foolish enough 
to imagine that the State would not charge 
rent ? Moreover, is it likely to show more 
consideration and sympatiy than do the 
individuals who chance to be the owners of 
the soil ? 


The Danger of Migration 
There is another po:nt to be considered. 
Recently the present writer intcrviewed 
nearly all the governments in the over-sea 
Dominions of the Impire, and from the 
great majority of them obtained promises 
of wide gifts of land and other advantages 
to such ex-service men as chose to make 
new homes within their borders. Therefore, 
these Dominions will in the future be strong 
competitors for the best of our manhood, and 


if we wish to retain our people at home we 
must be prepared to offer approximately 
equal advantages. Now, while it is desir- 
able that the outside Empire should be 
strengthened, and above all, that those 
who are determined to emigrate should 
be retained beneath the shadow of 
the British Flag, it is also desirable 
that we should not denude ourselves of 
population. The inference is obvious, and 
need not be laboured. 

Again let it be borne in mind how vital 
is the issue. We must make ourselves safe 
against the danger of starvation in any 
future circumstances that may arise. To 
that end the chief precaution is to increase 
the produce of our land, which if properly 
cultivated can without doubt bear much 


more than it does at present. In _ this 
matter and in others we have made many 
errors in the past. Let us determine to 


rectify them in the future. It can be donc, 
or at any rate much can be done. But the 
road to success docs not lie through wild 
schemes of spoliation, nor is it to be found in 
Utopian visions. Rather must it be sought 
in the lessons of experience and reached by 
the exercise of constructive ability. 
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The War—and the Land: French gleaners 
“ behind the Front’’ talking to soldiers out to rest. 
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FROM 


“OVER THERE ” 


A Letter to a Father from a Son “ Somewhere in France ” 


The following letter is from an American youth, on service in France, to his father in 

the States. The war strikes the American with a fresiness that we—after four years— 

cannot claim to feel, but this so characteristic letter reflects not merely the thoughts of 

thousands of his own countrymen—it gives expression to much that our own men-in-arms 
think and feel. 


Y DEAR FATHER,—In your last 
letter you say: ‘You write like a 
different boy.” Why, father, I am 
different! How could I help being 

anything else? I have been over here 
now for seven months. In that time I have 
lived seven years. I have seen aspects of 
life that I never dreamed of: that never 
occurred to me, in my sheltered life, as 
existing in this world. I have come to 
know men as I would never know them at 
home. I have learned a respect for dis- 
cipline; a regard for authority that it 
shames me now to look back and see how 
lacked. 

You talk over there about fighting for 
democracy! Why, my dear father, we 
have won the war for democracy already so 
far as thousands of our men are concerned, 
You can’t live this kind of a life over here 
that I have lived now for all these months, 
under all kinds of conditions and with all 
kinds of men, and not have the walls of 
your mind stretched until they almost 
break, without learning a lesson in demo- 
cracy! That is one of the finest things 
that this experience has taught me. 
Honestly, when I think of how I used to 
look down, sniffy-like, at some of the 
fellows in college who were working their 
way through, and who I and others like me 
thought were beneath us, and when I recall 
the fool discussions that we used to have 
whether this chap or that fellow was or was 
not “good enough” for our “frat ”—all 
based on superficial or g0-called social or 
equality grounds—it makes me wonder how 
I could have been such a blatant ass! 

What is it, you ask, that is making us 
“different’?? Well, just take our life. 
Just stop and think what we are here for. 
We are here to kill men or to have men 
kill us. Ghastly business, vou say. It is. 
And no one knows it better or feels it more 
thoroughly than we do. But that was what 


we were sent over here for. That is our 
job, and we mean to make a clean job of it. 
We are told and trained to kill; and the 
very thing that in peace time would be 
called murder, for which a man would be 
electrocuted, he is shown here how to do, 
and, if he does it right, he will get a pro- 
motion and a medal! 

Now isn’t that a purpose and a job to 
change a chap; to alter all his thoughts; 
to alter his whole point of view? Just a 
bit different, father, from trying to sell 
Brown and Sons a bill of goods, now, isn’t 
it?) And while you are selling Brown and 
Sons that bill of goods, what is your life? 
Busy, yes, but busy amid every comfort, 
light, warmth, good food, theatres, dancing, 
a comfortable bed, a bath every morning, 
clothes up to the minute, fresh linen, silk 
gocks, creased trousers, a nice warm office, 
daylight hours—in other words, soft places! 

Now what is that same fellow’s life here? 
I wash when I can; ditto shave. A bath? 
Heavens! For three weeks at a time I 
have slept in my clothes and never took 
them off —wet to my skin; my shoes so wet 
that if I took them off I know I'd never get 
them on again. I have slept in mudd 
roads. I have crawled into a barn, mighty 
glad to get a roof over me from the rail 
I have suddenly come across a pigsty or a 
chicken house and thought’ it was heaven! 
I have slept standing up in the mud up t 
my knees, unable to get out of it, for no 
one really knows what mud is and can do 
to a fellow until one gets into this French 
mud. It is something fierce! I have slept 
in wagons so that every jolt nearly opened 
up my head. And I have not slept at all. 
I have gone without sleep for ninety-six 
hours, and often without food for thirty- 
six hours. 

No, I haven’t told you all this before, 
because you and mother wouldn’t unde! 


stand. You would worry. You'd think al! 


goo 
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this would make me sick. But what has it 
really done for me? Not acold have I had 
in all these seven months; not a day have 
[ had to lay off. I am as hard to-day as 
nails, and I have put on just sixteen 
pounds, Can you beat it? Now, that is 
the physical side. 

What has happened to me inside? That 
is more difficult to explain. All I know is 
that at last I have eyes that sce, and ears 
that hear; whereas what, in the name of 
heaven, I did with those two parts of my 
body before I came over I can’t imagine. 
And what I did with my mind I can’t con- 
ceive at all. 

In the first place, father, I have learned 
to obey orders. When a job is given me, I 
ask no questions, no matter how menial the 
job is. I go and do it, and to the fullest 
of my power. We American fellows have 
made a tremendous stride forward in that 
one thing. For the first time in our lives 
we have learned to recognise authority and 
cultivate a respect for it. The Lord knew 
we needed it. The only trouble was, we 
didn’t know it. But we soon found out. 
With some of the fellows the lesson was 
learned a bit hard, but it has amazed me 
to see how the vast majority took the medi- 
cine and learned in no time to swallow it. 

Then we feel a point of contact with our 
Government. Before I came over I thought 
of the United States Government as some- 
thing that was housed in a lot of buildings 
in Washington, and that every four years 
we all got excited—most of us not knowing 
at all why we got excited—and elected a 

resident. That is no more. We are part 
of that Government now: we are part of our 
country. We are in its service and doing 
our bit for it. Everything that we can get 
hold of as happening in Washington we 
read with avidity. When the President 
speaks it means something to us that it has 
Never meant before. We read what he 
says, talk over what he means, and go by 
the hundred to hear his views explained 
in the “talks ” that are given us. Whereas 
Woodrow Wilson was only a name to us, 
to-day he is a living, vital world force— 
a name that brings us to our feet as in- 
stantly as does the first bar of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” The Government has 
suddenly become a_ living, breathing, 
pulsating thing to us, and we are part 
of it! 

Now what is going to be the result in us, 
and in you, father, and the folks back home, 


gor 


of that one change? Do you folks ove 
there realise this change yet, or have you 
begun to realise it? Listen, if you please, 
father. Everything the Government does 
we talk over and discuss by the hour, and 
wonder if it is done in the best way, the 
quickest way, the most efficient way, along 
the lines of efficient business methods. We 
don’t think these things out to ourselves; 
we talk about them in groups, in dozens 
and scores. We get hold of some officer or 
speaker and we question him, and again 
and again we have stumped him with our 
questions, and he has gone away and said 
to some officer, who afterwards told us: 
“Those fellows are thinking. What is that 
thinking going to lead to?” 

That’s the point. What is it going to 
lead to? For remember, father, the most 
of us are coming back. Only four in every 
hundred that go over the top “go West” 
(God bless them !) or are wounded. There’s 
ninety-six of us that are coming back, and 
we are coming back different men than 
when we went! We have found our eyes, 
our ears, our minds, and we’re using them. 
And we are beginning to find our voices. 
Just now it is with the pen. But will we, 
when we come back, find our voices in a 
vocal way? We may slip back into our 
old ways. It is possible that some will. 
But the most of us won’t. 

The question is: What are you going to 
do with us when we come back? Are you 
thinking of that? Are you getting ready 
for that? Because, dear father, we are 
certainly going to do something with you 
and for you! Don’t let that thought 
escape you. You would be as much im- 
pressed with that as I am if you could hear 
the fellows talk as I hear them—not 
boasters; not fledglings; not boys in their 
teens; but men who are thinking as well 
as talking. For don’t forget that the very 
flower of your Army is over here! The 
men who by reason of their already as- 
sured positions, or the positions which their 
connections make possible, are going to be 
your men of the future. Here they are. 
And some others are coming out of the 
National Army too. Don’t overlook them. 
We have a few hundred of them over here 
already, and your conscript has become 
some man, let me tell you. The miracle of 
his remaking is not a newspaper miracle; 
it is a miracle of flesh and blood. He is an 
entirely different fellow, as you’ll find out 
when he begins to shoot! 
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You will naturally ask: How about 


yourself spiritually? Well, Christianity is 
t thing that we fellows feel inside “and 
live here. There isn’t much going to 
church, but the number of small Bibles 
and the fellows who read them would amaze 
you. They don’t say much about it. Bu: 
to hear the fellows sing “ The Long, Long 
Trail,” or “Long, Long Ago,” or “Rock 
of Ages,” or “Onward, Christian Soldiers * 
hymns are increasing favourites here 
Instead of songs), that, father, tells the 
story. J] listened to seven fellows the other 
night discussing for four hours whether 
there was a Lord God of Battle. 

But here again, father, comes a question 
that points to when we come home. Take 
ovr church: I don’t see how, for the life ot 
me, I am going to sit and listen to Mr. 
Babcock again, unless the wat has changed 
him. I tell you, tather, when vou have 
been up against the thing I have: those 
three weeks in the first trenches and doing 
outpost guard duty and all that goes with 
that work—they make a icllow do some 
thinking along lines he has never thought 
before. And such things as Mr. Babcock 
stands for: form, ritual, creed. theology, 
hair splitting Biblical interpretation—well, 
it doesn’t get very far with you. What a 
fellow, after such experiences as he gets 
over here, wants in the way of religion is 
bed-rock stuff. 

Four weeks ago I was in ferased by 
censor] at a Sunday morning service in the 
[erased by censor], Think of three thou 
sand of us fellows in that building! You 
and mother know it. Now, what drew us 
there so that you couldn't have squeezed 
another fellow into that building? First, 
singing, for two-thirds of the eCrvice was 


singing. And how we did sing! Don't 
you see what it meant to us? We could Jet 
our spiritual selves fo-—-we gave Voice to 


what we felt. Where can we get that at 
home? First we are not made to feel jt, 
and, if we do, I think vou will agree with 
me when say that the Inging out 
church is not what you call Inspired. Well, 
then we had a ten-minute talk by 


one ol 
our own men, a colonel in the Enginces 
Corps, on “Keeping Your Word.’ 

Father, it was wonderful! What that 
chap didn’t pack into those ten minute ol 


plain, straight thinking and applied Chris. 
tianity ! And yet there wasn’t a word of what 
at home you would call) religion 
You could have heard a pin drop j 


auditorium, save for an 


in it! 
n that 
occasional cough 
Those three thousand fellows were lik 
marble statues, and when hy got through g 
sigh went up from that audience, indica 
tive of the deepest impression that can be 
made by a speaker, that tol the 


story for 
that enormous bunch of fellows. As m 
chum said to me going out: “Fred. that 
certainly was some talk, wasn't it?” And 
yet, what was it when you thought hack 


over it? Just plain. talk put into simpk 


form. But there were no frills about it: 
form; just a man’s me ssage to men, near 
each of whom had given his word 


to some 
one at home to be a decent chap, and her 
Was a man teliing why we ought to pla 


the game and keep that word. That was 
ll 


But who ij ing to do that for us when 


Wwe get back home, father? Do vou know 
the man? JT don’t Is the church going t 
wake up? It can't with its present weak 
men. The fellows who com back will 


Want something stronger and bigeer and 


deeper that what is beine presented in the 
average pulpit, believe me! Oy; Is It going 
to be, as so manv fellows think here, that 
the church won't be up to it, and that we 
are going to look to the Y.M.C.A. at home 
for the new need, just as the Y.M.C.A 
meets our need of morale here the 
billets ? We are all sti ny for the “Y,” as 


we call the Y.M.C.A.. for what it has done 


for us, and is doing, and thousands of us 


fellows are coming home as strong rooters 
for it It has its chance to hold us when 
we vet back home If it doc , We are going 
to be strone for it- 


“nd they will buiid up 
a marvellous moral oreanisation 

Well, I must not go on. alth ugh T could 
Write much nore. Upsettine | 
will call this life, father. And it is to the 
non-essentials. But. my 
tremendously 


heavens, how 
upstanding to things 
worth while! For remember always, my 
dear father, that your boy js living in the 
Calvary of the world! 

My love to mother and to vou, and I shall 


wonder what you will have to <av to me to 


all of thi Your son, ever FRED. 
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SUSAN YELLAM 


by 
HA Vachell! 


Author of “ The Hill,’ “ Quinneys,” ete. 


CHAPTER AIV 
Hymeneal 


» HE. were married from Mr. Broomfield's 
house in Salisbury, and before returning 
to Nether-Applewhite, Mrs. Yellam recon- 
sidered her opinion of Fancy’s father. He 

was more than half a man. Call him three- 
quarters at least. The other quarter was 
woman. Fancy always affirmed that her sire 
had played mother to her. Mrs. Yellam, after 
some intimate conversation with Mr. Broom- 
field, believed this to be true. It seemed odd 
to think of a farrier—the brawny blacksmith 
of the village chestnut tree—helping to un- 
dress dolls and smacking them when they 
misbehaved themselves. But Mr. Broomfield 
Wis not brawny. He had Faney’s pale face 
and large, luminous eyes. He talked about 
books, not story-books, which Susan Yellam 
disdained as ‘‘rubbishy truck,’ but solid, 
respectable treatises dealing with subjects far 
beyond Susan's ken, such as the better housing 
of the poor, communal kitchens, and a more 
equable wage for the working man. About 
such talk hung a flavour of Radicalism, a 
whiff of Socialism. Mrs. Yellam gasped for 
breath when Mr. Broomfield blasphemiously 
labelled Christ as Socialist. As a set-off, the 
man actually believed in fairies! Mrs. Yellam 
had never met his like But she admitted, 
somewhat grudgingly, his charm as a com- 
panion. He attended divine worship regularly, 
observed the Sabbath, and spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the cathedral. He could laugh 
at his own mild jokes. Through him Mrs 
Yellam came to a subtler understanding of 
her daughter-in-law She accepted Fancy, so 
she informed Mr Broomfield, as a daughter, 
Saying trenchantly No ‘in-laws’ for 
But she ceased to revard her as child. 


Fancy’s artless ways, she decided, were on the 
surface. Beneath might be found, by a 
diligent delver, a remarkable little woman, 
sensible, very affectionate, but queer, like her 
father. Mr. Broomfield apparently could enjoy 
a joke against himself. Susan, with a very 
limited sense of humour, was incapable of such 
a feat. Speaking of motors, Mr. Broomfield 
said whimsiecally : 

“What I've lost over ’em, Mrs. Yellam, 
seems to have been picked up by Alfred. So— 
no complaints! Good money remains in the 
family.”’ 

lo Susan this cheerful aeceptance of 
bludgeonings indicated Christian resignation 
rather than humour. She told the farrier 
forthwith all about William Saint, the 
*Proosian.’” Mr. Broomfield listened sym- 
pathetically. He perceived that Mrs. Yellam 
was disappointed because Alfred had not 
*man-handled ”’ a raseal and hypocrite; but 
he said with an odd chuckle : 

“That makes things harder for this Saint, 
don't it?”’ 

‘IT begs your pardon, Mr. 
Whatever does you mean?’ 

She thought for the moment thet he was 
as light in head as in body. Faney’s father 
went on chuckling. 

* Well, from what vou tell me of Alfred, 
and seeing what a big, strong man_ he is, 
IT expect that William Saint is worrying. Like 
as not he looked for a row and wanted to 


Broomfield. 


eet it over. Now [ reckon, being the coward 
you sav he is, that he lies awake wondering 
when he'll catch it Once, when T was a 


boy, IT had to wait for a good whipping from 
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Saturday till Monday. T've forgot‘en the 
whipping, Mrs. Yellam, but T remember that 
miserable Sunday.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam was much impressed with this 
point of view, admitting cautiously that it 
opened new vistas. Disturbed nights must be 
William Saint's portion and punishment. Mr. 
Broomfield hammered home his nail: 

the same way with sinners——and this 
Saint seems a crafty sinner. Outwardly they 
look fat and prosperous, but inwardly 1 reckon 
they give uneasy thought to a Day o’ Judg- 
ment, when they won't be invited to stand 
amongst the sheep. I’ve neighbours in this 
town, Mrs. Yellam, who have done the dirty 
on me. T never think of them. It dirties 
my mind to do so. I like to think of my 
friends instead.’’ 

* You be a true Christian man.” 

Later she tofd Uncle, who set, perhaps, an 
undue value on chest measurements, that Mr. 
Broomfield was very much of a gentleman, 
and repeated what had been said about Saint. 
Uncle saw the funny side of it and smacked 
his thigh. 

“Saint Willum! T shall call ‘un that in 
his own bar. ‘Tis a rare jest. Saint Willum 
living amongst us sheep and knowing full 
well that he be a coat. He do act the goat, 
too, when the sheep be g@razin’ away from he. 
I could tell ‘ee stories, Susan.” 

‘Don't, Habakkuk! Mr. Broomfield be 
right. T means to think 0 my friends, and 
I refuses to dirty my mind wi’ listenin’ to 
stories goats.”’ 

Her responses in church beeame louder and 
more fervent Having wained the shore, after 
many buffetings, she put from her disagree- 
able memories of billows past 

Fancy and Alfred returned, from London 
town full of high spirits and overbrimming 
with talk. Fancy looked prettier than ever, 
hanging upon the right arm of her sergeant. 
His left arm = still hune in a sling. The 
doctor, who examined it periodically, said 
solemnly : 

“T'm very sorry, sergeant, but T con't pass 
you as fit for duty.” 

Alfred erinned. 

“You do pull my pore arm abont, sir, but 
don't pull my leg, please.”’ 

The doctor lauwhed 


“You may count on six weeks at home. 
perhaps more.” 
The momentary pain of having small 


splinters of bone extracted was negligible 
compared with six weeks of married bliss 
Faney's happiness defies analysis, 


eestasies astounded Mrs 


Her naive 
Yellam, to whom 
marriage had been rather prosaie affair 
She wondered occasionally if this had been 
her fault Why nad duli contentmeat set in 
so soon? As a young wife she had overbusied 
herself with domestic dutie Paney practised 
Alfred She 


wiles and guiles with planned 


little 


quaint surprises, played deyterous)s 
With an imagination which became as lively 
as her own. One evening, when Faney was 
upstairs, Alfred took from his pocket’ some 
pieces of white paper, all that was left of 
three packets of food. Abroad on business 
Alfred had lunched under a hedge by him. 
self, far from home. 


Upon the paper were 
pencillings in 


Faney’s handwriting. Mrs. 
Yellam wiped her spectacles and put them on 
She read three sentences : 
Don't cobble ’em! 
Faney.”’ 


** Meat sandwiches 
Say grace and think of 
Upon the next piece of paper this 
was scribbled: “ Bread and butter and cheey 

and kisses.”” And then the third: Rich 
cake stolen from Mother by a loving thief 
P.S.—Another fat kiss has just started to 
vrow. F. 

Mrs. Yellam returned the papers. Alfred 
folded them carefully and placed them in the 
inner pocket of his tunic. 

“They go back with me to France,” he sad 
quietly. 

Mrs. Yellam siched. 

“You be a lucky man, Alferd.” 

He nodded and went upstairs. Mrs. Yellam 
heard a tinkle of lanehter. sat on, 
thinking; a frown wrinkled her broad fore- 
head. She had never played the game of love 
as Faney played it. It oceurred to her that 
she had missed something all her life without 
knowing what it was. It micht be wise to 
consult gazing at her 
interrogatively, with his head on one side 
She did so. 

“Be they a pair o’ fools, Solly? 
This might be taken 
to mean an answer in the newative 


Solomon, who was 


Solomon never budged 


“There be wisdom in folly, my dog, and 
folly in wisdom. You knows that?” 

Solomon wagged his tail. Mrs. Yellam con- 
tinued : 

‘I be learning things, Solly, old as I be 
T wish I'd ha’ learned ‘em earlier. T might 
ha’ been a happier ’ooman. T might ha’ made 
my man happier. Why do such knowledg 
come to us too late?” 

Solomon gazed at his mistress intently 
From his expression Mrs. Yellam divined that 


all her questions could be answered exhau- 


tively by any dog able to wag his tongue 
instead of his tail. 

The war went on. 

Conscription began to dislocate small trades 
and industries, but Nether-Applewhite hardly 
felt the pinch of this \ few of the young 
women disappeared, seeking higher wages 1! 
munition werks. One or two returned to the 
village wearing cony-seal coats, and peacock 
ing into church with bold eves challenging 
attention from wounded heros Mrs. Yellan 
was much eXasper ited All trikes she 
ind his dark legions 
roainst authority 
Hell! She envisaged as Hell industrial 


garded as sinful Satan 
had been the first te rebel 
Hennes 
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England, with its blast furnaces vomiting 
flames and smoke day and night, with its 
black hordes. of angry strikers disgracefully 
overpaid in comparison with the pittance doled 
ut to Sergeant Yellam. Cony-seal coats 
“dirtied’’ her mind. Many of them, no 
doubt, were the obvious wages of sin, She 
rebuked Alfred severely when he proposed to 
buy one for Vancy. Alfred defended himself 
and the wearers of the coats. 

“Tt’s one of the sigus of the times, Mother. 
I thought you were an ‘onward’ one.” 

“Lard help us! Not ‘onward and down- 
ward.” ”’ 

“Tt’s all the result of the war,’’ affirmed 
Alfred. ** Money's amongst the 
quality, but poor folks are richer. Why 
shouldn’t our girls have a good time? They’re 
working hard for the country.” 

Mrs. Yellam retorted viciously : 

“Being a man, wi’ an eye for a pretty face, 
you sticks up for the girls. But what about 
they miners, a-smoking shilling cigars and 


scarcer 


a-drinking champagne, when our boys are 
dying at one and tuppence a day? And some 
o they strikers, so they tells me, ’d as lef 
live under Kayser Bill as under King Garge.” 

“Ts that their fault, Mother? ”’ 

“What do you say? Gracious! Be you 
telling me that such wickedness be my fault? ’’ 

Alfred smiled pleasantly. THe was not en- 
titled to full credit for his answer. He had 
been talking upon the subject with Lionel 
Pomfret. 

“Tt's the fault of the quality, Mother.” 

“What a tale!” 

Alfred proceeded to explain. Although his 
brains worked slowly, and despite the lack of 
an adequate vocabulary, he could be trusted 
to repeat faithfully anything that had made 
a deep impression. He pointed out to Mrs. 
Yellam, in language she could understand, 
that the weak in mind and body were ever at 
the mercy of the strong. The quality, before 
the war, had been strong. They had exercised 
their strength, speaking generally, at the 
expense of the weak, fortifying their own 
impregnable position. The masses, with rare 
exceptions, had submitted to imposed con- 
ditions. They struggled on in the gloom, 
groping here and there for illumination. TIl- 
educated, ill-fed, ill-clothed, they became 
gradually conscious that things might be 
better and could hardly be worse. It made 
precious little difference to them, poor 
Bezoniins, under which kine they lived or 
died. The real advantages of living under 
King George were patent to others, not to 
these unhappy prisoners in bondage to their 
taskmasters. Alfred informed his mother, in 
conclusion, that within the memory of living 
man children of tenderest vears had been 
driven to work in dk ep coal mines, half-starved 
und half-naked, and kept at work, under the 
lash, in rabbit-holes of passages, beeause sucl 


work, by warping their poor backs, enabled 
them to get coal out of places where the 
straight-backed could not go. Conditions had 
changed for the better since those days, but 
not much, not nearly enough. 

Mrs. Yellam was visibly impressed. 

Alfred went on in his own quiet way : 

“T’ve talked with such fellers in the 
trenches, Mother. You be sure of this: they 
ain't going back to slavery.” 

“Slavery, Alferd, in England!” 

“There are slaves in Ocknell to-day, Mother. 
Some pore devils had to be ‘fetched.’ They 
didn’t know enough to get out of their hog- 
wallows. "Tis rank slavery for a man to bring 
up wife and six little ’uns on fifteen bob a 
week,’”’ 

“Anyways,” replied Mrs. Yellam tartly, ‘I 
don't hold wi’ fur coats on the backs o’ hussies 
whose mothers can’t afford decent underlinen. 
And that minds me o’ the advertisement in 
my paper. I fair blush to look at ‘un. 
Pictures o’ garments that I hangs up to dry 
out o’ sight in my back yard.” 

Alfred laughed loudly. 

“It always seemed to me as if you women 
hid the things you were ashamed of. The 
pretty frillies flutter in the wind, where all 
can see ‘em and envy ’em. Nether-Applewhite 
knew when Rose Mucklow took to nighties 
trimmed with real Val.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam sighed, admitting frankly that 
she couldn't keep in step with the times. 
Alfred, conscious, possibly, that some of his 
mother’s shafts were aimed at kim, said 
tentatively : 

“Are you miffed because I gave Fancy a 
fur muff and stole?” 

‘I don’t know as I bain't. A wise man, 
my son, puts money in bank, not on back.” 

**T see you putting your savings into stock- 
ings. Blame the war, Mother, not me. I 
aimed to make Fancy happy, and to see her 
smile whilst I’m here to see it. We're both 
hay-making in these March winds.” 

Mrs. Yellam surrendered. 

What Alfred said remained in her ample 
mind, to be considered carefully at leisure. 
She abhorred extravagance. But in March 
she might have bought a warm muff for her- 
self, had she been told by her doctor that 
she would die before June. Insensibly she 
adopted part of Alfred’s new philosophy. She 
set before bride and groom the best plain 
food procurable; she piled logs on the open 
hearth; she put the two coflin-stools into a 
cupboard, 

And she read her Bible diligently, believing 
devoutly that she was basking in heavenly 
sunshine. 

Vhe six weeks raced by, but Alfred’s arm 
mended less rapidly. He was given three 
weeks’ more leave.. His business had picked 
up wonderfully ever since he was able to 
bestow upon it personal attention. Perhaps 
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William Saint withdrew tentacles, waiting for 
better opportunities later on. Alfred didn’t 
drive his ‘bus, but he whipped up old cus- 
tomers, chafling them pleasantly, avoiding re- 
proaches. All the women liked his manners, 
which were easy without being too free. Fancy 
felt jealous at times, and couldn't hide it—a 
tribute to love which Alfred accepted in the 
right spirit. 

*T couldn't be unfaithful to you if I tried,” 
he whispered to her. ‘‘T love you so dearly 
that my heart warms to all females. I could 
kiss the ugliest just because you're my sweet 
wife.”’ 

“Oh, Alfie, T couldn’t bear that.’’ 

He never left home without finding her, on 
his return, hovering about the wicket gate, 
waving her hand as he appeared round the 
bend of the road, and hurrying to meet 
him with outstretched arms. Those spoke 
eloquently of the suffering which approaching 
separation must impose. Each refrained from 
mention of France. 

Alfred hoped that she would have some- 
thing to console her, something intimately his 
and hers, when he went back to the front 
From the first husband and wife had discussed 
the possibility of children. 

“Are you afraid?’’ he asked, thinking of 
her mother. 

Yes.” 

“Ah-h-h! I'm not surprised to hear that.” 

“T want to whisper something, Alfie.’’ 

He inclined his head. She kissed his ear, 
murmuring : 

‘IT afraid—afraid it} mayn’t come. 
That's the only fear I have.” 

He was profoundly moved, sensible that his 
feelings were the more tender because, before 
the war, he would have accepted paternity 
and all it implied as an ordinary happening 
Till he had suffered himself—his wound had 
caused him intense pain—he had never thought 
of what women endure every time a child is 
born into the world. ; 

“What a brave dear you are!” 

She whispered again : 

** Would you like a ‘he’ or a ‘she’?” 
Alfred insisted that first choice lay with 
her. 

“T want a boy.” 

*T believe I should love a li'l’ maid best.” 

* Better than you love me, maybe?” 

Having answered this in his 
Alfred said abruptly : 

“Tf ‘tis a maid, you must call her Lizzie 
‘Twill please Mother. TI can see the child 
traipsin’ after her.’’ 

Faney said doubtfully : 

“Lizzie ain’t w pretty name, Alfie. J 
thoucht of Alfreda—Vreda for short.” 

“ Been thinking of that already, have you* 


own way, 


Let it be Lizzie, Fancy. Promise me, dear, 
will you?’ 
She promised, and then lauehed gaily 


* Ain't we counting our chicks before they'y 
hatched ? 

‘We might be worse employed.” 

“And if one comes, Alfie, I know ’twill be 
a big baby boy.” 

“You have it your own way. TI allow it 
concerns you more’n me. 

April was nearly over before Alfred went 
back. He might have been transferred to his 
depot, following the example of the hero 
Sir Geoffrey was quite willing to pn] more 
strings, and hinted as much to Sergeant 
Yellam. Alfred refused the kind offer, pleag. 
ing the Squire to secrecy. Something he 
couldn't define, some dominating, irresistib| 
impulse drew him to his own men. He ai- 
mitted to the Squire that he was sorely 
tempted. 

‘TI know my job, Sir Geoffrey. And I kiow 
how bad we are wanted.” 

Upon the eve of departure Fancy told him 
that she hoped, she believed, she was almost 
sure that the wish of both their hearts would 
he granted. If he got Yuletide leave, he 
might be in time for a christening. 

Mother and wife travelled to Southampton 
to speed the sergeant on his way. No tears 
were shed till his broad back was turned on 
them at the dock gates. They were spared 
that heart-twisting spectacle, the slow warp. 
ing from the wharf of a great transport, the 
strains of ‘‘The girl he left behind him,” 
the long line of faces packed close above the 
bulwarks, the interminable wait till the ship 
became a blur upon the waters. 

In silence they returned by train to Salis. 
bury, sitting side by side, gripping each 
other’s hands. <A drizzle of rain obscured the 
landscape. Fancy told herself that sunshine 
would have been hard to bear. Capricious 
Nature seemed to be mourning with her, drop- 
ping soft tears upon a past four months so 
enchanting that they seemed to-day unreal, a 
mirage, too beautiful to be seen again. But 
spring laughs through her showers.  Befor 
Nether-Applewhite was reached the sun shone 
below the clouds, setting in a blaze of crimson 
splendour. Solomon greeted the women joy- 
ously; in the water meadows the Squire's 
black and white Frisian-Holsteins were grazing 
quietly; now and again Faney heard the bleat 
of a calf. The plaintive cry seemed to tum 
her from a girl into a woman. She realised 
that never again could she be the girl of 
yesterday. Alfred would kiss a matron when 
he returned 

After supper, when things were washed up 
and Mrs. Yellam had taken up her sewing, 
Fancy disappeared for a moment, returning 
with her pack of ecards. Mrs. Yellam made 
no comment at first, but she fidgeted in her 
arm-chair. As Faney shuffled the pack she 
said quietly 

* Don’t, dear!” 

I must, Mother. ‘They told true before. 
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Very well.” 

Resolutely she turned her eyes to her needle, 
not daring to look at Faney’s face. She 
found herself wondering whether Faney would 
be tempted to cheat, to shuffle back some ecard 
of ill omen. After an eternity of suspense, 
she heard Fancy's clear voice. 

“It’s quite all right. He's coming back.” 

Mrs. Yellam laid down her sewing and rose 
majestically. In a small cupboard, a special 
sanctuary to the right of the hearth, she 
kept some home-made cordials—mead, currant 
wine, and ginger brandy. Upon very special 
occasions she would produce such strong waters 
and drink one small glass, not more. Her 
feelings might be gauged by the cordial 
selected. Mead was well enough after village 
christenings and churchings; the currant wine 
was stronger tipple, and very heartening after 
a wedding. The ginger brandy warmed bodies 
chilled by winter funerals. 

She took down the currant wine and fetched 
two glasses. Having filled them, she gave one 
to Farey and held up the other. Alferd!” 

They clinked glasses and drank very 
solemnly. Mrs. Yellam replaced the bottle of 
wine and washed the glasses. Returning to 
her chair, she perceived that Fancy was re- 
shuffling the cards. 

‘Leave well alone, child.’’ 

*T want to try something else.” 

“ What, you queer creature?’ 

*T'm wondering whether it will be a he or 
a she ? 

What notions you has, to be sure !”’ 

Faney laughed and dealt on Mrs. Yellam 
sat down, looking into the smouldering embers, 
seeing, possibly, the shadowy forms of the 
children she had lost. The wooden cradle 
which had rocked them to sleep stood in its 
place to the left of the fireplace—full of logs. 
It would serve for Fancy’s child—for her own 
grandchild. And upstairs, in an old chest 
of drawers, lay some little things tiny shifts 
and frocks, with lavender between them. Once, 
in a moment of dull despair, she had resolved 
to burn them. <A kindlier thought had ureced 
her to give them away. She had put that 
thought from her frowningly. How deeply 
the gain of others magnifies and distorts our 
own loss! Happy instinet must have con- 
strained her to keep these garments made 
by her own hands, although at the time she 
never reckoned that they might be worn so 
long afterwards by flesh of her flesh and bone 
of her bone. 

Mother!’ 

settled the affair. have 

‘Yes. "Tis a boy another Alferd Ain't 
vou glad? 

‘I be ready to weleome any babe, boy or 
giri, as belongs to Alferd —and youn.” 

Solomon, dreaming blissfully of rats, woke 
up and wagged his tail. 


CHAPTER XV 


Leanness of Soul 


meandered on in the village. 
Yellam spent her mornings at Pomfret 
Court ; Fancy took her place in the after. 

noon, they were toget her during the light. 
lengthening evenings. By this happy arrange. 
ment two women not of the same temperament 
never saw too much of each other. They met at 
supper, glad to exchange the mild gossip of the 
day. And always, after uneasy matutinal hours, 
Fancy felt a renewed zest in life, an appetite 
for work amongst the boys,’ and a delight. 
ful consciousness that physical strength, here. 
tofore lacking, was slowly coming to fortify 
a frail body against the still far-off ordeal 
She learnt much from Mrs. Yellam, and said 
so with flattering reiteration. Mrs. Yellan 
may have learnt more from her, but she did 
not say so. ‘That, perhaps, constituted th 
essential difference het ween them. Fanevy's 
thoughts and ideas bubbled out of her mind, 
effervescent, like water from a chalybeate 
spring. Mrs. Yellam had suppressed her in- 
timate thoughts since childhood. What she 
said, indeed, masked her real feclings, con. 
veying to others an impression of shrewdness, 
cock-sureness and unruffled calm. It weuld be 
grossly unfair to speak of this as a pox 
Since girlhood she had been shrewd, sure of 


herself and calm Now, when she was past 
sixty, these comfortable and admirable attri- 
butes deserted her. She judged herself quite 


as severely as she judged her neighbours. She 
knew that inwardly she was questioning her 
wisdom, her cherished convictions and her u- 
ruffled deportment. 

be whited  sepulchre,” she told 
Solomon. 

Nevertheless, during these spring days, when 
May was dancing in the woods and actos 
the fields, rest and refreshment fell upon Mrs 
Yellam’s perplexed mind. By sheer force of 
will, for her own sake and for Fancy’s sake, 
she called Pax!” to introspection, and, like 
a schoolboy, almost believed that the kin lliest 
dew from heaven had fallen upon her. During 
this month, too, Alfred hapype ned to be out 
of the danger zone, busy with new drafts who 
had not yet been under fire. And everybody 
in Nether-Applewhite predicted that the war 
must end soon, because sheer exhaustion, 
military and economic, affected so tremend- 


ously the belliverents Upon this cheral de 
hataille Sir ¢ Pomfret rode over all 
obstacles. Old) Captain Davenant bestrode 


just such another charger. Unele, you may be 
sure, ran with them, throwing his tongue 
speaking to a breast-high scent. 

‘We be nigh the end on’'t,” he told his 
eronte “They Proosians be more fed wp 
wi’ mud and blood than us. [ talks of what 
knows. The slaughter they Huns be 
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fearsome that Kayser Bill be a-thinkin’ night 
and day 0’ polligammy.”” 

“Polly—who? I never heard tell o’ she, 
Unele.” 

To this interruption Uncle replied with 
something of his sister’s majesty. 

“Ab-h-h! This war’d be over now, if 
beastly ignerunce ran mute. VPolligammy be 
practised, as I told old Captain, by cannibals 
and such. For why? Because they eats up 
the young men, and then there bain’t husbands 
enough to go round. Polligammy allows a 
man to marry so many wives as he’s a 
mind to.” 

“Lard preserve our dear lives! 

“Yes, my sounies, that’s how life be pre- 
served amongst savage tribes. They Huns be 
cannibals and worse. When I told Squire as 
they fellers used corps to make them tasty 
polony sausages, he couldn’t believe me; but 
‘tis a fact.” 

“How do you know? ”’ 


asked William Saint. 

“Never you mind how I knows, Saint 
Willum. I don’t never help myself to what 
isn’t mine. [ nourishes meself wi’ sober 
truth, not lies. Where be 1? Ah, yes. Well, 
neighbours, they be come to that pretty pass, 
polligammy. I allows that one wife be enough 
for me.”’ 

“More than enough, ’tis said, Uncle.” 

“You be seldom right, my man, but times 
you hit the mark. Now, I figures it out this 
way. They Huns be savages, but not fools. 
One wife be more’n enough for any man, 
and if so be as Kayser Bill makes polligammy 
the law in German land, why, I says they 
won't stick it. ’Tis the beginning o’ the 
end.” 

An old gaffer was not sure about this. 
Women in Germany, so he’d been told, worked 
with dogs in carts. A farmer with fifty wives 
might get a lot of work out of them. The 
gafier spoke with some authority, having 
buried three wives in his time. All present 
knew that they had worked hard for their 
husband. Unele, however, after more strong 
talk and weak ale, convinced his audience 
that peace would be declared before October. 
Wiser folk he Id the same Opinion, 

The villagers, at last, were beginning to 
feel the pinch of war. Wages had risen, 
greatly to their satisfaction, but prices out. 
stripped the mi. The loeal store close i shutters, 
because the proprietor was called up. The 
baker was bakine bread somewhere in the 
North Sea. On Sundays Mrs. Yellam= and 
other housewives ate cold vietuals for dinner, 
unless they stayed away from morning service 
to make hot beef and kidney puddings Shop- 


ping had to be done in Salisbury Chis meant 
Increased business for the carrier But, un- 


happily, Alfred's locum tenens lacked the 
executive ability to 
glut of orders 


In August William Saint 


cope sucecesstully with a 


began a daily 


service to the county town. Peace fled silently 
from Mrs. Yellam’s pillow. 

In September worse followed. Fortune, cruel 
jade, lashed out at Mrs. Yellam, striking 
her hard below the belt. Alfred’s resplendent 
‘bus was knocked into a deep ditch by a huge 
Government trolley, which rolled serenely on— 
undamaged ! 

Et tu, Brute——! 

Try to picture Mrs. Yellam’s feelings. The 
*bus was out of action. That in itself might 
be deemed a serious mishap, to use a word 
often in Nether-Applewhite mouths, a word 
applicable to murders, chicken-pox, frozen 
water-pipes and other domestic disasters. Ex- 
ternal and internal injuries to the car might 
be set right in six weeks or so. Skilled 
mechanics in Salisbury were overworked. No 
definite promise could be extracted from the 
firm that sold the ’bus to Alfred. But the 
driver, the middle-aged man whom, with ail 
his faults, Mrs. Yellam had come to regard 
as a tower of sobriety and honesty, sustained 
concussion of the brain. He soon recovered 
from this; but, alas! his nerve was gone. 
Obstinately, deaf to Fancy’s coaxing and to 
Mrs. Yellam’s trenchant protestations, he 
tendered notice. How could he be replaced ? 
By the time that the *bus was in order 
again—insurance covered all damage—William 
Saint would have captured Alfred’s faithful 
customers; the faithless were his already. 

But what rankled so bitterly in Mrs. 
Yellam’s heart, and would have provoked the 
apostrophe had she indulged in 
quotations from the ‘Swan of Avon,” was 
the tormenting reflection that the Army had 
dealt her this parlous blow—the Army she 
loved, because Alfred was part of it. Ram- 
paging on, like a ruthless Juggernaut, the 
trolley had crashed into the ’bus, wiping it 
out, killing it and burying it in a ditch. 

Sympathy flowed into the Yellam cottage 
from all points of the compass, a generous 
flood upon which Faney floated buoyantly. 
Poor Mrs. Yellam sank beneath it, helplessly 
aware of its significance. Everybody, of 
course, knew that Alfred’s business was bound 
up in the ’bus, ditched indefinitely, perhaps 
for ever. The cynical thought obtruded itself, 
grinning derisively: help was proffered so 
eagerly because it could not be accepted. 

Satan had triumphed again. 

Uncle was nearly as much upset as the ‘bus. 
The gallant fellow offered his services to his 
sister. 

* Look ‘ee here, Susan. I be a man o’ 
parts. "Tis no trick for me to larn motor- 
drivin’. To use a figure o’ speech, I be a 
born shover, clever, as you be, wi’ my brain 
and my fingers. Such a thatcher as Habakkuk 
Mucklow be fit for anvthine. IT feel it in me, 
dear, to command armies. Say the word and 
1} declare war wi’ Saint Willum; [ll down- 
scramble ‘un in two jiffs.”’ 
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Mrs. Yellam thanked him, but the word 
was not said. 
She appeared to accept misfortune with 


grim resignation. 
she unveil her 


Not even to Fancy dared 


heart. Alone with Solomon, 


she permitted a few words to escape. 

‘My faith, Solly, be on the wing again. 
A'’mighty 
‘ooman 


raise His hand 
Ile might ha’ seen 


Why should God 
against an old 


Drawn by 


Harold Copping, 


*‘ Whatever be you doing ?’ 
she asked ’’—y, 916. 


fit to eripple me wi? rheumatics 
ha’ borne that wi'out) whimpering, 
do He exalt Willum Saint?” 

Solomon spared no effort of mind or body 
in the attempt to assure his mistress that 
these high matters were apprehended by all 
dumb animals. Conscious of 
came very dejected 

A letter from Alfred heartened her a little. 


could 
But why 


failure, he be- 


** Deak Moruer,”’ he wrote 


T hope this 


glo 


finds you in the pink, as it leaves me. Don’t 
worry about the old ‘bus. J don’t, not a bit 
I have a notion that if you worry much ’tyill 
be bad for Fancy and tor somebody else—yoy 
know who IT mean. As for William Saint, ] 
say this: Take a squint at his face. I wouldn't 
have his liver for the best carrying business 
in the world. If you've set your dear heart 
on my punching a raseal's head, I'll do it 
so soon as I get back, and make a job of it too 
Hard blows hurt them as get them; hard 
thoughts hurt them as think them. I puzzled 
that out in the trenches, where we be making 


very merry again. You'll worry, too, about 
the loss of money. IT say to that Napoo! 
That's French. J] par- 


leyvoo with the best 
of them, but when it 
comes to buying: stuf, 
they do me in a fair 
treat.’’ 


Mrs Yellam read 
and re-read the letter 
ancy was at the Court 
when it came. Then 
she said to Solomon 

* Wherever does that 
hoy mine get his 
Christian principles? 
Not from me, Solly, 
not from me. Wag 
fail, little man, and 
I'll tell ‘ee for why 
Willum Saint, next 
Christmas, maybe, 
take such a_ head to 
Salisbury as never was.” 

Sol barked. 

Alfred's sentence 
about merry-making in 
the trenches provoked 


much thought. Mrs 
Yellam had talked 
freely with scores ol 


wounded  Tommies 
They came, they con 
quered all reserves 
they went. Some acti- 
ally complained that 
life in Nether-Appk 
white seemed “dull” 
after the ‘fun’ m™ 
the dug-outs. first 
she suspected leg-pulling,”’ but she limped 
te the slow conclusion that the high spits 
of these gallant fellows came from the 
trenches, and were not, as she had supposed 
at first, a result. of finding them- 
selves snug and safe after shell-fire. 
ing the qualities which distinguish a “tut 
ing’? hound for a scent, staying 
powers, and tenacity in sticking to her quarry, 
Mrs. Yellam decided ultimately that millions 
and were living, like 
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gnats, for the passing hour, buzzing gaily here 
and there, utterly regardless of past and 
future. 

Could she bring herself to so happy a con- 
dition of mind? 

“Take no thought for the morrow.’ 

That injunction couldn't be ignored. Never- 
theless, she had ignored it all her life. Hence, 
from a material point of view, her sound 
economic condition. She was independent of 
the “bus. 

Such thoughts were obsessing also the parson 
of the parish. 

Hamlin was quite as handicapped as Mrs. 
Yellam by principles adopted long ago, which 
he deemed, before the war, to be bomb-proof. 
He had pinned his faith to the masses, dis- 
missing the classes as effete and lapped in 
luxury and indifference. All workers appealed 
to him irresistibly; men and women of leisure 
rather exasperated him. 

He held with Matthew Arnold that con- 
duct was three-fourths of life, whereas 
culture might or might not claim the odd 
quarter, 

The masses had disappointed him. The 
classes seemed to have justified their claim 
to superiority not in mere education, but in 
a capacity and willingness to scrap self-interest 
which astounded him. He had expected, too, 
a tremendous upward movement from German 
Socialists. Indeed, he had regarded the 
Socialists of Europe as a band of brothers 
prepared to stand shoulder to shoulder against 
autocracy. 

And they had not done so. 

He could find for the masses, not at the 
front, all the excuses which fell so glibly 
from the lips of Democracy's champions. 
Strikers complained of lack of good faith on 
the part of the Government, of local injustices, 
of this and that, but the fact remained that 
self-interest. swayed them, as 


it had swayed 
the privileged classes before the war. The 
tables seemed to be turned. Aristocracy, 
governed possibly by its fine motto, * Noblesse 
oblige,’ hurled self-interest to the void: 
Democracy picked it up and hugged it. In- 
disputable evidence exhibited Labour as. re- 
joicing in an increased wage, and spending 
pounds a week upon luxuries, many of them 
actually praying that the war might continue, 
because they believed that the end of it 
would mean a return to dull, grinding pre- 
war conditions. 

And Hamlin admitted sorrowfully to himself 
that if the war did end suddenly, leaving 
Labour triumphant, insatiate for more and 
more wealth, and in a position to dictate 
terms to Capital, that the country would be 
plunged into abysmal depths, depths in which 
hew tvranty would impose a new slavery with- 
out any of the restrictions whieh culture and 
tradition had preseribed upon the foriner auto- 
crats and plutocrats. 


1184 


gil 


He envisaged England at the merey of the 
mob. 

With pleasure and relief he turned from the 
industrials to the soldiers. What a fine spirit 
animated them! With Mrs. Yellam, he had 
arrived by a different road at the same con- 
clusion. 

Our men of all ranks were facing unspeak- 
able horrors with a laugh. 

How had it come to pass ? 

According to Hamlin’s teaching, a supreme 
sacrifice, a divine atonement, had regenerated 
the pagan world. Did sacrifice make not only 
for regeneration, but for joyousness? Lionel 
Pomfret, still on his erutches, was joyous. 
The Squire, after the sale of many heirlooms, 
was joyous. A finer humanity informed him, 
radiating from him. 

The parson pondered these things in his 
heart. He might have found another object- 
lesson in William Saint. He was unmistak- 
ably prospering, making money hand over 
fist, but he was not joyous. 

Very reluctantly Hamlin decided that the 
time for peace might be far distant, if the 
designs of Omnipotence were rightly appre- 
hended by him. Armageddon would continue 
till pain had purged the whole world, till 
materialism in its hydra-headed forms was 
slain by spirituality, by a faith, simple as 
that preached by the Nazarene, which counted 
worldly gain as naught if such gain involved 
the loss of the soul. 

Faithful to his promise to Alfred, Hamlin 
kept a watchful eye on Mrs. Yellam. Her 
empty pew had affected him poignantly. He 
thought of empty pews throughout Europe. 
They stood mute witnesses against teachers 
and preachers, against creeds that crumbled 
when the cannon thundered. He _ respected 
this old woman for braving gossip by staying 
at home. She had moral courage, nearly as 
rare and even more precious than common 
sense. But when she came back to her pew, 
when he heard her loud responses, he realised 
sadly that her son, not her God, had found 
this wandering sheep and led it back to the 
fold. 

At any moment the pew might be empty 
again, 

Next Sunday he took for his text the verse 
out of the hundred and sixth Psalm : 

ind He gave them their desire; but withal 
He sent leanness into their soul.” 

No coincidence was involved in this choice 
of a text. Fancy Broomfield, before she 
married, had asked her master to explain 
**leanness of soul.”’ He had said a few simple 
words. Afterwards he jotted down some notes 
and put them away. 

He re-read these notes, thinking of William 
Saint, whose activities had not escaped his 
notice. But he wrote the sermon with a 
wider application. And although he had to 
bear in mind the limited intelligence of his 
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congregation, what he set down constituted 
an indictment of a material, world-wide 
prosperity. 

Hamlin began by reminding his parishioners 
of what he had said in his sermon on 
patriotism: The soul in its essence was always 
right. 

‘What there is of it,’? he added impres- 
sively. ‘* Some souls are very lean.” 

Jane Mucklow maintained afterwards that 
the parson looked hard at Uncle. Unele was 
equally positive that austere eyes dwelt on 
Jane. Mrs. Yellam sat bolt upright in her 
pew, with Fancy beside her. William Saint 
assumed an air of detachment. He attended 
church once a week to curry favour with his 
Squire and landlord.: He held Hamlin in 
some disdain, because so able a man had 
pushed himself no farther along preferment’s 
highway than Nether-Applewhite. A man who 
had played cricket for the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land ought surely to be a dean at least, if 
he had any gumption in him. 

Hamlin repeated the text. 

“I want you to notice,” he said, in his 
quiet voice, ‘that the word ‘soul’ is used in 
the singular. God sent leanness into the soul 
of His people. Nations, therefore, like in- 
dividuals, possess souls. 

“Has leanness entered into our national 
soul ? 

“We have prospered exceedingly. We are 
even richer than our expert accountants 
deemed us to be. Some of you may have 
glanced casually at the stupendous figures 
which set forth the wealth and resources of 
the British Empire. We forget to consider 
how this vast wealth is piled up. It is not 
my purpose to consider that with you to-day. 
But such consideration is the duty of those 
who are able to deal intelligently with these 
astounding figures. 

“We have been, in short, given our desire. 

“In the text you will note that God gave 
His people their desire; and then he sent 
leanness into their souls. 

“What was their desire? The Psalmist in- 
forms us in the context. God’s Chosen People 
vad wandered from Him. They had corrupted 
themselves, as we read in Exodus. T will cite 
one instance known to the youngest child 
here: They had set up and worshipped the 
ealf of Horeb, the golden calf, which has 
stood forth ever since as the symbol of 
Mammon, the symbol of material prosperity. 
They wanted this golden calf, and God cave it 
to them. And then He sent leanness into their 
soul. 

“To many of us this text presents difficulties. 
Is it wrong for a nation to desire worldly 
prosperity? Is it wrong for an individual, 
for any one of us, to desire to better one’s 
condition in life, te rise, as it is ealled, in 
the world’ Most certainly not Such a 
desire is firmly rooted in eve ry healthy nation, 
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in every healthy man and woman. It is basic 
the mainspring of human endeavour and 
human advancement, rooted in nations and in. 
dividuals by God. 

“The desire, then, in its simplest form, 
must be right. Its accomplishment may be 
utterly wrong. 

* Desires change their character during 
accomplishment. Thrift, for instance, may 
degenerate into parsimony; temperance, if un- 
controlled, leads to intemperance; the noblest 
ambitions may become insensate ; proper care 
of the body, which I have commended to you, 
may end in vanity; love, alas! is often de- 
formed into lust. All that is obvious. Nobody 
here questions it. 

“Desires, then, face two ways. They may 
lead us to God or away from Him; they may 
enrich or impoverish the soul 

* But why, you may ask, does God, as in 
the text, deliberately gratify soul-impoverish- 
ing desires in a nation, with the knowledge, 
and therefore with the intention, of making 
the soul of that nation lean? 

“The answer is plain. Nations, like in- 
dividuals, exercise the privilege of free will 
The choice between good and evil is theirs, as 
it is mine and yours. 

“How can we tell whether the soul of a 
nation be lean? 

“There is an infallible test, the same test 
which each of us must apply to ourselves 
Never forget that what we think we are, 
what we go on thinking we become. By a 
nation’s thoughts, by your own thoughts, the 
soul’s stature may be measured. If the 
thoughts of a nation, if your own thoughts 
dwell habitually upon self-advancement and 
self-indulgence, be sure that the soul is 
dwindling instead of expanding. If our 
thoughts, collectively or 
hard, jealous thoughts 
nations, the soul is growing lean. But when 
we think of others with love animating our 
thoughts, and if that love, in ever-widening 
circles, includes not only our friends, but all, 
all who claim from us pity and consideration, 
then it is very well with the soul. It is eX- 
panding, and it is capable of an expansion 


individually, are 
concerning other 


so immense that, like time and space, no 
finite mind can measure it. Hate impoverishes 
souls and bodies. A man under the influence 
of violent passion is physically the worse. 
Any doctor will tell you that. A nation con- 
yulsed by hate is physically weaker. Violence 
is not strength. It may appear to be so for a 
brief time In a stand-up fight between two 
men, the man who loses his temper is likely 
to Jose the victory. At this moment a gospel 
of hate is convulsing our enemies. We may, 
and must, hate what they have done, the 
atrocious crimes perpetrated by — and for 
authority; but let us beware of hating as 
they hate, because such rancour eats away the 
soul. Let us remember Who said: * Father, 
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forgive them, for they know not what they 
do!’ 

“Let us consider more attentively the de- 
sires of a nation and their direction, upward 
or downward. [ repeat emphatically that the 
desires of a nation the desires of the 
individual immeasurably multiplied. 

“And, first, I should like to suggest to 
you that desires concerned with material ends, 
such as money, or any other worldly ambition, 
are generally gratified, provided we work for 
them hard enough. 

“When are desires soul-impoverishing ? How 
can we tell when a nation or an individual, 
after rising steadily upward, reaches a point 
from which they and he as steadily descend ? 

“The answer may be found in the Book of 
Micah: ‘He hath shewed thee, O man, what 
is good, and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ , 

“Tn itself a nation can achieve much, so 
can an individual; but if self-advancement, 
in any form, whether modest or far-reaching, 
relies upon itself and takes to itself the credit 
and glory, then we are not walking humbly 
with God, but speeding from Him along a 
road that may lead to success, as the world 
interprets success, but which leads also to 
disappointment, disillusionment, and often, at 
the last, despair. 

“The great conquerors of history have not 
been happy men. 

“ Everything 


are 


that is done vaingloriously 
turns to ashes. From that sad thought we may 
take this much Ashes, as you 
farmers know, are great fertilisers. I know 
of no greater proof of God’s wisdom and 
mercy than this: The ashes of our failures 
do, so I believe, cause good to bloom out of 
evil. 

; “Tf it be true that has been sent 
into the soul of this nation, if we have not 
walked humbly with God, what can be done? 
The answer is to be found not only in the 
Bible, but in every chapter of the world’s 
history. We must make atonement by 


consolation. 


leanness 


sacrifice.’ 
He paused, and many remembered that pause 
atterwards. The preacher stood erect, but his 
were not on the congreeation. They 
looked out dreamily into a world in anguish. 
Tears trickled down Faney’s cheeks. With 
her quick sensibilities she that the 
parson’s thoughts had flown to France, where 
his Benjamin was fighting, not in hate 


eyes 


divined 


none 
Who kn w the boy could believe that—but 
Inspired by the faith that a selfless cause 
would triumph. Tnst intly her own thoughts 
flew to Alfred. If— if sacrifice were demanded 
of her? She looked up. Some intuition told 
her that Hamlin was ready for anv sacrifice 


ippeared calm; but she 
of tension, as if 


against 


hecame aware 
a far-seeine were braced 


She reealled 


impending calamity, 
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stories current in the village after the 
Lusitania was torpedoed—stories of men who 
had confronted death without a tremor. Surely, 
at such a moment, God stood with them. 

Would He stand with her if Alfred did not 
come back? 

She stole a glance at Mrs. Yellam. 

Her face remained impassive. But again in- 
tuition told Fancy that this outward calmness 
masked bitter trouble and perplexity. Timidly 
she slipped her hand into the hand of the old 
woman, pressing it gently. The pressure was 
not returned, because, perhaps, it may not 
have been felt. Mrs. Yellam, Fancy perceived, 
was staring at a mural tablet to the right of 
the pulpit, new and shining brass upon which 
were inscribed the names of two nephews of 
Captain Davenant. He had read the Lessons, 
as usual, but in a less rasping voice, so she 
had thought. She heard Hamlin’s quiet tones : 

us prepare ourselves for greater 
sacrifices.” 

The rest of the sermon was devoted to par- 
ticular rather than general ends. The parson 
appealed, as was his wont, to the children 
and the younger members of the congregation, 
the twigs waiting to be inclined. And to these 
his appeal was persuasive and suggestive, never 


didactic or minatory. He shone best when 
conducting a children’s service, when he 
walked amongst them, using the simplest 


words. 

Perhaps he knew that the middle-aged and 
old could be touched to finer issues indirectly. 
In every heart, however worn and tired, there 
lingers a subtle fragrance of youth which 
thought of youth releases. The sad fact that 
many of the elder people wore mourning may 
have tempered what speech he addressed to 
them, and many of them were aware of this, 
shifting uneasily in their pews as they re- 
membered similar words spoken in the same 
place by the same man twenty years back. 

Once more Mrs. Yellam walked home in 
silence. Fancy, engrossed by her own thoughts, 
did not speak till they entered the cottage. 
Then she said hesitatingly : 

“Tis strange. We talked of lean souls 
the first day Alfie brought me to see you.” 

** Aye, so we did.” 

“And afterwards I asked Mr. 
tell me what ‘lean souls’ meant.’”’ 

“Did ’ee? He never looked 
this marning.”’ 

“Why should he?” 

Mrs. Yellam answered heavily : 

“T dunno. But I’ve a notion that he 
me in mind. “was a notable sermon, but 

Yes? 

© He ain’t been tried as T have.” 

She went upstairs slowly to take off her 
bonnet and shawl. 

Upon the following Wednesday the sermon 
assumed a fresh importance and significance. 

Edward Hamlin was 


Hamlin to 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Saint Willum 
over the heart to Nether- 
Applewhite. Master Teddy, as everybody 
ealled him, had grown to man’s estate 
amongst the villagers, but he was remem- 


blow 


bered as a boy, full of pranks, a bit of a 


scat 
to | 


Unele affirmed 
Uncle assumed 


smile that 


with a 
ye “so good as sixpence. 


vegTuce, 


a band of crépe, and said to Susan Yellam : 


Master Teddy be taken, and us useless 


old sticks be left. I taught ‘un to set night 
lines. He'd a tang o’ the poacher, he had, 
but allers ready to give away what trout he 
catched out old Captain's water. Bold as 


brass, too, wi’ rich or poor. And a good 
lighter. He fit ‘No Account Harry’ back o’ 
village pound, and licked ‘un, too, a boy 
bigger’n older’n he. A pleasant word for all, 
and fair bustin’ wi’ fun and kindness. I 
tell ’ee this: I be so sorrowful as if I'd lost 


a son, but there’s rejoicing where he be gone. 
I can see Saint Peter a-openin’ wide the gate 


to let ’un in. 


” 


Greater orators have declaimed less sincere 
funeral orations. 


M 


mad 


rs. Yellam said little. 
e Faney unhappy. 


Her troubled face 
But when she spoke of 


Edward Hamlin, Mrs. Yellam cut her short. 


He be gone. 


It don’t bear speaking of. 


Why should such as he be sacrificed to atone 


for our sins? 


‘If God gave His only Son——” 


*Ah-h-h! 


That be it. 


*Mother!’”’ 


‘You be 


shocked, and no wonder. But 


unless [ speaks what I feels to ‘ee, I must 


hold my tongue. And more decent, too. I 
be mazed beyond words. I be losing my 
grip o’ this world and the next.” 


she 
her 


‘I be so grieved about Mr. 


Was 


incy met Hamlin two days afterwards, as 
was leaving Pomfret Court. She quickened 
step, but he stopped still. She 
ily: 


said 


Edward. He 
so full of life.’’ 


Hamlin took her hand. 


is much to 


Thank you. The sympathy of all of you 


me, more than you think.”” He 
paused, adding slowly: ‘‘ He may be fuller 


of life, Faney, where he 


time 
at } 
that 
attr 


month 


ix now.” 
went her way, strangely comforted. 
Was approaching. 


Her 
remain 
She confronted 
which is so often the 

frail women. The 
wonderful event would be 


Soon she must 
iome, awaiting her ordeal. 

with the 
ibute of 


courage 
physically 


before the 


happily occupied in making the Javette, or® 


such of it as 


and 
min 


Mrs. Yellam couldn't provide ; 
Fancy had in mind the lining and trim- 


@ of a baby-basket fit for a tiny prince 


She intended to embroider a broad blue riband 


with 


this legend: “To my little son.’ She 


made absolutely certain that the child would 
be a son. Already she had envisaged his life 
from the cradle to the grave. She wouldn't 
allow him to play too rough games, but he 
must be a man. shrank from what he 
would have to go through before he attained 
his sire’s stature; she rehearsed a 
suitable for bebbling lips; she arrayed him 
in’ knickerbockers and dispatched him to 
school, with many injunctions not to play 
truant, or pull the hair of small girls, or be 
pert to his teacher. Of course, he would be 
just such a son to her as Alfred was to his 
mother. She went so far in mental vagabond. 
age as to choose a wife for 
practical young woman with a reassuring 
physique, quite unlike herself. Being his 
father’s son, every inch of him, it was certain 
that he would have “ affairs’? with other 
young women before he chose the “one and 
only.”’ Faney meant to deal faithfully with 
such flirtations. One of them would nearly 
capture the youth. He would be saved from 
2 too audacious baggage by his mother. She 
hoped that he would not be too good, but full 
of fun, like Mr. Edward. He would be a 
earrier, because all wars would be over and 
done with after this war. 
These were her day dreams. 


She 


prayer 


him, avery 


At night she was not so happy. At night 
she thought much of Mrs. Yellam. That 
troubled face formed itself in the dark, mutely 
entreating comfort and counsel which Fancy 
could not evoke out of her eagerness to help 
a sorely stricken creature. 

Why did Mrs. Yellam borrow trouble? 

Why did she believe that God had forsaken 


her? What a terrible notion this, of Satan 
supreme and triumphant in Nether-Apple- 
white! But she had faith in God’s mercy 


He would lift this black cloud from a poor 
old woman’s heart. 


About two weeks after Edward Hamlin’s 
death, unexpected balm, very — precious 
spikenard, was poured upon Mrs. Yellam’s 


lacerated feelings. 
desire and 


William Saint had got his 
leanness of soul withal. Alfred’s 
good business was his. When he drove past 
the Yellam cottage Mrs. Yellam turned her 
face from the window, if she happened to 
be there. She told Uncle that she discerned 
a mocking smile, a contemptuous upper lip, 
upon that hard, yellow face. Uncle 
saying nothing. But, leaving his 
house, he laid a couple of fingers upon his 
biceps as he contracted the muscles of it 
He smiled genially. His biceps still swelled 
hard and big as a ericket ball; and only the 
day before he had been out running with the 
hounds. William Saint did not run. He 
walked to his objectives, the sort of tortoise, 


nodded, 
sister's 


Unele reflected, who wins prizes from the 
more nimble hare 

He was so with Jane that she 
suspected a frontal attack upon her money- 


Saint raiscd his head, but remained 
huddled up on the sanded floor ’—p, 917. 
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box Uncle, however, impetrated no loan. 
Later in the afternoon, when she went to the 
fowl-house to collect eggs, she surprised her 
lord and master, with his coat off, vigorously 
punching a sack of bran in the shed that 
adjoined the chicken-run. 

** Whatever be you doing?” 

Unele grinned. 

“IT be working off some ale, Jane. So 
thin stuff it be that I wants to get rid of it 
quick.” 


she asked. 


“TI thought you was gone mad.” 

*Ah-h-h! Others may think that afore we 
be much older.” 

To her further amazement, Uncle remained 
at home that evening instead of going to the 
Sir John Barleycorn. She wondered if he 
were sickening for an illness. Possibly the 
parson’s sermon on Jean souls had affected 
him. Presently Unele’s earnest words lent 
colour to this possibility. He observed 
didactically : 

**Hate be bad for the body. Parson got 
that notion from me. A man as hates his 
feller men, and lies awake nights plottin’ and 
plannin’ evil, bain’t never a fighter.” 

How about they Proosians?”’ 

Unele riposted gaily : 

“1 bain’t one to misparage the enemy, but 
from what I hears, and you knows I hears 
more than most, they Proosians fights wi’ 
wallopin’ big guns, not wi’ fisteses.”’ 

Who's talking o’ fisteses? ”’ 

he... 3 past sixty 
might well stand up to a Proosian not more’n 
thirty.” 

“You ain't 
Habakkuk?”*’ 

‘No, no. I couldn’t leave ’ee, Jane.’’ 

“You takes keer yourself for my sake. 
1 knows that. What be you thinking of?” 

“You'll know enough, old girl. I 
minds that time when I bruised meself so bad 
slidin’ off a slippery roof bang on to a stone 
wall. You rubbed in some wonnerful stuff. 
Any of it left?” . 

“Lard help us! IT knew you'd miss your 
ale. You bain’t never thinking o’ drinking 
Helliman’s Embrocation ? 

‘Not yet. Have you the bottle handy?” 

Jane nodded. Uncle relapsed into silence, 
broken by rumblings and chucklings. He 
went to bed early and slept soundly. 


reckons as man 


never thinking of enlisting, 


SOOTL 


Next afternoon, at four, he entered the 
sanded bar of Saint's tavern Saint drove 
his “bus to Salisbury upon alternate days. 


He had a man to take his place upon the 
other days when business kept him at home. 
Behind the bar stood a fresh-coloured young 
woman, quick of tongue and hand, floridly 


good-looking, with very alert eyes. Gossip 
affirmed that she was secretly engaged to 
Saint. Jane Mucklow remarked that the 
hussy ought to be, if she wasn't Unele 
greeted her pleasantly, nedded toe those 
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present, 


called for a 
inquired tenderly after Saint 


tankard of ale, and 


Willum. The 


young woman frowned. Then said 
sharply : 
*“T’ve a mind to tell you something.” 
The company present pricked ears. Unele 


smiled, drawing himself up, inflating his 
chest, quite ready for a preliminary spar. 

“You tell it, mv virl. ’Tis crool to think 
0 what wimmenfolk suffer from allers hold- 
ing their tongues.”’ 

‘Your tongue is too sharp. Mr. Saint is 
civil to you. Be civil to him. That’s all.” 
She drew his ale and handed it to him. 
Uncle looked at her with twinkling eyes 
She was making things easy for him, ‘and 
he felt quite grateful to her. She had fired 
the first shot. This might or might not be 

used as a casus belli. He said meaningly ; 

** Be that advice or a warning like?” 

“Take it as both, Mr. Mucklow.” 

“TI will. Now, tell me this, my girl: Be 
you speaking for yourself or for your master: 
If you be speaking for yourself, I be minded 
to tell ’ee that you he paid to serve customers 
and not to improve their manners. If you 
be speaking for Willum Saint, I thanks you 
very kindly and passes no more remarks.” 

This, it will be admitted, was 
speech on Uncle’s part, and pleased him 
mightily. The girl was sure to resent a 
rebuke before others, and already the gaffers 
were grinning at her. If she shifted responsi- 
bility to Saint Willum, a casus belli had been 
established. The young woman lacked Unele’s 
finesse. She answered sullenly : 

“T spoke up for Mr. Saint because he’s 
not here to speak for himself.” 

Uncle felt that this was not satisfactory 
enough, although promising. 

**You means,” he said incisively, that you 
speaks words which your master bain’t man 
enough to speak for hisself, 
face or behind me back? ”’ 

The derisive intonation placed — upon 
‘*master”’ brought a flush to the girl's cheek 
Her eyes sparkled. And she believed Saint 
to be a man. 

“Tf you want it straight,’ she retorted, 
**the words I used have been spoken by Mr. 
Saint and others.’’ 

“Thank said Unele, lifting — his 
tankard. “I drinks to your good health, miss 
Cheer-o! as our dear lads say.’ 

He buried his nose in the tankard. But 
he drank little in it, carrying it to the stout 
oak table near the fire. The gatfers testified 
afterwards that Unele’s talk, before 
came in, was even more genial and easy than 
usual. And Saint’s face, when he appeared, 
was in marked contrast to Unele’s rubicund, 
cheerful 


a crafty 


either to my 


Saint 


countenance Saint was 


Obviously 
had been cited to appear 
before the loeal tribunal again, and exemptien 
be granted twice 


out ot temper He 


might not “Comb out” 
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THE SOUL OF 


articles were appearing in the daily press. 
And Saint, who tapped private sources of in- 
formation, was well aware that Captain Dave- 
nant, chairman of the board, had expressed 
a strong opinion that Saint, a Class A fellow, 
b'George! oueht to be kicked into the ranks. 
Saint had just begun to realise also that he 
was hoist with his own petard. Alfred Yellam, 
as carrier, set a precedent, showing that 
carriers could find able-bodied to 
transact necessary local business. 

Uncle looked hard at him. 

“What's wrong, Saint Willum?’”’ he asked, 
in the drawling tone that always provoked a 
eackle from the gaffers. 

Saint looked hard at Unele. He had good 
reason for knowing that Uncle saw eye to 
eve with the Captain. Before entering the 
bar, the landlord of the Sir John Barleyeorn 
had drunk some whisky from a bottle which 
he kept locked up in his bedroom. In a word, 
he was ripe for a quarrel. 

“What's wrong he repeated viciously. 
“Vou I'm fed up with your insolence. 
You take yourself off to the Pomfret Arms. 
The landlord there may want your money and 
your sauce. I've had enough of both.” 

The young woman smiled. Tf, she ex- 
pected, and not without good reason, William 
Saint her husband, he might turn 
out, with discreet handling, a docile helpmeet. 
Within twenty-four hours she had urged him 
“out” Habakkuk Mucklow at the first 
opportunity. Saint had hesitated, observing 
angrily that he detested Unele and would 
gladly attend his funeral. At the same time 
the man broueht enstom to the tavern. If 
he left it, of his cronies mieht leave 
with him. Whereupon the young woman re- 
marked scornfully : ‘‘ If you ean stick it, I’ve 
nothing more to And then she had eyed 
him slowly from heel to head, as if taking 
stock of an animal not quite sound Saint 

that his manhood had challenged 
by a woman who was becoming indispensable 
to him. 

Unele rose, tankard in hand. Tis smile was 
so disarming that Saint probably believed him 
to be harmles Accordingly he scowled the 


less 


ire, 


as 


hecame 


to 


some 


iV 


knew heen 


more fiercely Vnele slowly approached him. 
An expert. of the prize ring, comparing the 
two men physically, would have said, off- 
hand, that age could never fight youth on 
equal terms. Saint was stoutly built, heavy 


in the shoulder, with good underpinning. He 
may have lacked two inches of Unele’s height. 
Unele feigned nervousness, 
Had the landlord 
might have suspects 
flamet his mind 


luring Saint on. 
heen ye rfec tly he 
d Whisky had in- 


and paralysed his judgement. 


sober, 


euile, 


“Don't ‘ee talk that way, Mr. Saint. I 
be old enough to be your father, and not 
the man T was.” 

Saint exploded 

“Tf you don't walk out, TU kick you out.” 


SUSAN YELLAM 
Unele almost cooed at him. 
“What brave words to an old gaffer past 
sixty! And before ladies, too. 
The sly emphasis on ‘ ladies” 


” 


provoked a 
titter from a granfer warmed by hot ale. 

Saint sprang to the attack. Now, Unele, 
the sly old campaigner, had foreseen this 
opening. He knew well enough the advantage 
of a first blow. He knew also that Saint, 
out of condition as he was, might end a fight 
at close quarters in thirty seconds. Within 
one minute, so Uncle reckoned, Saint would 
have lost fifty per cent. of energy and en- 
durance. With a gay laugh he dashed the 
ale he had so valiantly refrained from drink- 
ing in Saint’s face. 

“That'll cool ’ee,’”? said Uncle, as he side- 
stepped as gracefully as a dancing-master. 

Saint was half blinded, but now well aware 
that Uncle meant business. He must finish ’’ 
him at once, inflict a ‘‘ knock-out ’’ blow. He 
charged again, head down, like an infuriated 
bull. Sober reflection might have warned him 
that Uncle’s arms were longer than his. Uncle 
raised the tankard and brought it down hard 
upon a thick skull. Saint fell to the floor, 
stunned. The young woman screamed out: 

“You've killed him!” 

Unele laughed pleasantly. 


“Not me. I only tapped ’un. Don’t ’ee 
be afeard, my dear. He'll live to make ‘ee 
miserable. I hopes as I ain’t hurt this hand- 


some tankard.’’ He examined it. 
ale-tight yet. I sees a dent, though. 
serve, like rosemary, for 
Ah-h-h! He be comin’ to.’’ 

Saint raised his head, but remained huddled 
up on the sanded floor, rubbing his head and 
staring at the grinning faces about him. 
Unele addressed him with courtesy. 

* Willum Saint, I be a marciful man. There 
be many here as could testify and swear by 
the Book as you assaulted and batteried me; 
but I won’t have the law on ’ee. More, never 
again will I call ’ee Saint Willum. For why? 


“No; ’tis 
*Twill 
remembrance. 


Your immortial soul be too lean. TI means 
to call ‘ee, after this memorable day, Mr. 
Sinner. And now, Mr. Sinner, I takes myself 


off to the Pomfret Arms, and my friends go 
wi’ me.” 

Three out of the five other men rose solemnly 
and called for their reckoning. ‘The two that 
remained might have done had they 
possessed cash in their pockets. 


SO, 


Uncle took off his hat to the young woman 
and bowed politely. 

**Good-bye, miss. If he becomes too ram- 
pagious, de ’ee whisper ‘tankard’ to ’un.” 

Uncle did not walk straight to the Pomfret 


Arms. He fetched a compass, calling upon 
Mrs. Yellam. He told his tale without em- 
bellishment. Susan threw back her head and 


lauehed. Then she kissed her brother. 
Habakkuk,’ she said solemnly, ‘twas a 


cert victory for you, and for me, over Satan ” 


| 
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Next dav, by the Inck of things, Saint met 
Unele face to face in the village street. 

‘You downed me last night because I wasn’t 
sober.”’ 

‘Drunk and disorderly exclaimed Unele, 
raising his voice so that others might hear. 
“What would Squire say, if so be as you 
came afore the Bench? ”’ 

Saint was perfectly sober and smugly self- 
possessed. 


* You couldn’t down me this morning.” 

“IT be willing to try,’ said Unele,  per- 
ceiving that he had room for side-stepping. 
* You takes your coat eff and I takes off 
mine, and we goes at it, here and = now, 
slam-bang.”’ 

Saint declined this cordial invitation. He 
scowled at Uncle and went his way. 

Next Sunday Mrs. Yellam’s responses were 
half a second ahead of the congregation. On 
the Saturday Fancy had received a long letter 
from Alfred. He was out of the danger zone 
again, and in a rest camp with his men, who 
at fatigues imposed upon them 
unreasonably. Alfred reported himself sound 
of left arm, and, as usual, ‘tin the pink.” 
William Saint did not attend divine service, 
thinking, possibly, that a large strip of plaster 
across his head might distract the attention 
of the congregation. In this he was needlessly 
thoughtful, inasmuch as everybody in the 
parish knew what had happened in the sanded 
tap-room, and acclaimed Unele as the true 
sire of a valorous son. Unele sat in his pew, 
as upright as Mrs. Yellam, inviting inspection 
with an upward cock of one eyebrow, as much 
as to say: 

‘Look at me, neighbours. Not a mark 
on me!” 

You may be sure that the Squire had the 
epic pat from the lips of Captain Davenant, 
to whom Unele had recited it when shooting 
in the New Forest. More, the Captain made 
it clear to the autocrat how insidiously Alfred 
Yellam had been undermined by ‘ Mr 
Sinner.” Finally it was decided between them 
that William Saint would serve his country 
to better advantage away from Net her-Apple- 
white, and the Squire, gravely affected by 
Susan Yellam’s troubles, swore that he would 
personally see to it that Alfred’s carrying 
business should be resurrected On Monday 
morning Mrs. Yellam, upon arrival at the 
Court, was informed that Sir Geoffrey wished 
to see her his room. For terrible 
moment she feared that the Squire might 
be about to break bad news of Alfred A 
glance at his jolly face reassured her 

‘Sit yon down, Susan. Make yourself com- 
fortable. What about a glass of port?” 

Mrs. Yellam associated port with funerals. 
She declined any liquid refreshment very 
politety. The Squire stood upon the hearth- 
rug, beneath the portrait of his father, and 
thrust his hands in his breeches pron kets 


** Now, Susan, where is Alfred’s "bus?” 

“In Salisbury, Sir Geoffrey.”’ 

“Out of dry dock? Ready for the road— 

‘I believes so, Sir Geoffrey ; but Willan 
Saint has the business, and I don’t know where 
to turn for a man.” 

“That's going to be my affair. T should 
have made it my affair if you had come 
to me without my sending for you. Alfred has 
been treated abominably. All the facts never 
reached my ears till yesterday, when I heard 
about Unele and the tankard.” 

He laughed, and Susan laughed wth him 
The Squire waxed confidential. 

“Just between us—let it go no farther— 
William Saint will be called up.” 

“The Lard be praised! This be heartsome 
news, Sir Geoffrey. If you gets me a man, 
trade "Il come back.”’ 

“You rest easy. T repeat, all that is my 
affair, I’m still Squire of Nether-Applewhite. 
Have you seen my grandson lately?’ 

“No, Sir Geoffrey.”’ 

“You come along with me to the nursery, 
and we'll have a squint at him. He's a 
whopper.” 

And thus the sun shone bright onee more in 
Mrs. Yellam’s heaven. ‘The Squire proved 
even better than his word. What he said in 
private to William Saint was never known 
Sir Geoffrey feund for Mrs. Yellam a reliabl 
driver, an ex-soldier discharged from the Army 
but not disabled, with a merry eve and a 
persuasive tongue. Saint's "bus went to th 
station, as before, not to Salisbury. 

You may think of this time as the St 
Martin’s summer of Mrs. Yellam’s life. The 
dull November days drifted by, bringing with 
them mist and rain and wind; the trees wer 
stripped of their leaves; Nature sang her 
requiem for the dying year; but Pentecostal 
joys filled Mrs. Yellam’s heart 

And this feast of rejoicing affected Faney 
and her child. The Yellam cottage became a 
heat centre. From it radiated warming beams 
Susan, at work in her kitchen, could heat 
Faney’s clear voice singing ** Abide with me” 


© Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eves: 

Shine throuch the gloom, and point me te 

the skies : 

Heaven's morning breaks, and earth's vain 
shadows flee; 

Tn life, in @eath, O Lord, abide with me!” 


If it were only so, reflected) Mrs. Yellam, 
how rich and happy life would be, with all 
its ups and downs. She remained obstinately 
convinced that she wanted the Lord to abide 
with her. It was He Who left her so mys 
teriously. And then, of course, Satan took 
the vacant place She examined _ herself 
rigorously. She dealt justly with her neigh 
bours:; she leved merey; she her 
eacn day What more conld she do? Really 
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and truly, she demanded so little of Omnipo- 
tence—not wealth, not even health, for at her 
age she must expect aches and pains; just 
peace, only that, and Alfred. 


CHAPTER XVII 
Fool- Wisdom 


ANCY’S approaching confinement aroused 
R« apprehensions in the mind of Mrs. 

Yellam. She took it for granted that 

nothing untoward would happen. Prob- 
ably the doctor in at- 
tencance would 
things appear more 
serious than they were. 
Deep down in her heart 
lay the conviction that 
doctors, in their own 
interests, pursed up 
lips and bent frowning 
brows over sick-beds 
because when their 
patients pulled through 
the greater credit at- 
tached itself to them. 
Her own confinements 
had been reasonably 
easy, so she told Fancy. 
Both women  won- 
dered whether Alfred 
would get his Christ 
mas leave and _ his 
Christmas present at 
the same time. That 
double event, however, 
lay upon the knees of 
the gods. 


make 


Leave or no leave, 
Mrs. Yellam told her- 
self that Alfred was 
safe till the 
Why this conviction 
came to her she did 
not explain. Had you 
asked her, she would 
have replied probably 
that the wounded boys 
at the Court aflirmed 
nothing to be doing in 
mid-winter. The sieht 
of William Saint in 
khaki nearly made her 
break into song The 
banns of his approaching marriage to the 
young person behind the bar were called in 
Nether-A pplewhite Church—none too soon, 
according to Jane Mucklow. Uncle was heard 
by neighbours in adjoining pews to whisper, 
‘And sarve right!’’ He assured his 
‘ronles that Mr. Sinner’s punishment was to 
come. Susan rejoiced also in the notable 
fact that Nether-Applewhite 
conscientious objectors. 


spring 


harboured no 


* Now, I be proud and so humble as a bee when the 
Lard sees fit to walk wi’ me,’ said Uncle ’’—». 920, 


In fine, the first half of December glided 
by swiftly and pleasantly. Alfred's business 
became firmly re-established, and, with Saint 
no longer competing, more remunerative than 
ever. Mrs. Yellam said to Fancy : 

** Your child, seemin’ly, may be rich.”’ 

She refused to speak of the child as a son. 
But Fancy’s conviction about that remained 
impregnable. 

oueht te know, Mother.”’ 

“Maybe. But you don't. Nobody knows.” 

“Alfred wants him to be a girl.” 

he? wonders why.” 


Orawn by 
Harold Copai g. 


‘He said a little maid would traipse so 
nicely after you. L promised him to call her 
Lizzie. She'll be the next.” 

‘Lizzie! Ah-h-h! Alferd be a good son. 
Fancy his thinkin’ 0’ that. Lizzie——!” 

She spoke the name almost under her breath. 
A moment later she removed her spectacles 
and wiped them. The two women were sitting 
in the kitchen by the hearth after supper. 
A basket held the logs. The cradle was up- 


QIg 


| 
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stairs in Mrs. Yellam’s room. Tn that room, 
despite Faney's protests, Alfred’s child would 
be born In that room Susan Yellam’s first 
baby had wailed his regret at finding himself 
in a wicked world. In that room her husband 
had died. Everything lay ready to hand; the 
monthly nurse lived only a quarter of a 
mile away; the doctor had been advised that 
he might be wanted at any minute. 

Fancy loved to sit over the fire, listening 
to the wind talking to the chimney, telling 
that stay-at-home the tale of many wander- 


ings. She liked to make-believe that the 
winds were real persons, although she had 
never heard of Molus and his rebellious 


prisoners. She hated to pick flowers, 
they must feel so unhappy out of their own 
garden. Of course, they died of loneliness in 
mid-Victorian She held 
faith in fairies, beneficent and malevolent. 
She assured Mrs. Yellam that Solomon could 
see pixies dancing in their rings. How else 
could you account for his stopping in the 
middle of a field and barking? 

Of her mother and the four Evangelists she 
said nothing. 

Uncle and she became great friends. 

Three days out of the week, as has been 
mentioned, from October to the end. of 
January, Uncle served as beater to Captain 
Davenant when that veteran went shooting 
in the New Forest. Returning home, about 
five, Uncle liked to wander into Mrs. Yellam's 


because 


vases. inviolate her 


cottage and drink a cup of tea instead of 
marching up to the Pomfret Arms, where 
his supremacy as a talker and man of the 


world might be disputed by certain bagmen 
in that inn, which prided itself upon being 
‘more class’’ than the Sir John Barleycorn. 
Fancy paid homage to Uncle, as the favourite 
brother of Mrs. Yellam, 
love of creature comforts, 


ministering to his 
making hot buttered 
toast and putting cream into his tea, which 
he never got at home. 
pened to be miffed,”’ 
retreated to what he now *Fancy's 
rest camp.”’ He found her there, be- 
eause Mrs. Yellam was now on duty at Pomfret 
Court from two till seven Fancy and Unele 
would sit by the fire and talk. 

Bet ween 


Whenever Jane hap- 
her husband tactically 
termed 


alone 


and the Yellam 
cottage stood a clump of firs, near the river. 
Rach year, during the annual 
ospreys, probably southward bound from 
Scotland, would roost for one night only in 
these firs. Uncle had watched them many a 
time. They would circle three times round 
the firs and then alight upon them. 


Unele’s house 


migration, 


Always 


the young birds, that year’s nestlings, would 
come first. The parent birds followed, per- 
haps two days later. The sense of direction, 


the triple circling round the same trees on 
the part of young birds whe preceded their 
parents, filled Paney with astonishment. Being 
urban, she delighted in Uncle's lore 
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She asked him to explain this amazing per. 
formance. 

* Birds be wiser than we, my girl.” 
Alfred had made the 


water-rats 


same remark about 


How do they find their way, Unele?” 

*Ah-h-h! How does a young hound find 
his way back to kennels, when he be taken 
to a distant meet by train, to new country, 
never seen afore? You answer me that.” ~ 

“To can’t. Can you?” 

thinks T ean. ‘Tis fool-wisdom. Wimmea. 
folk has it, beeause they be nearer to the 
animals than we men.”’ 

Faney wondered whether 


this to he 
taken as a compliment. 


Unele continued: 

** Fool-wisdom comes from God A’ mighty 
We be told that He don’t forget one sparrer 
I never liked sparrers too well, because they 
interferes crool wi’ the house-martins, pore 


Was 


li'l’ dears. Yas, God A’mighty guides they 
young ospreys. [ve a notion that He'd gnide 
us if so be as we weren't so set 


on guiding 


ourselves. trouble wi’ my 


That be the main 
dear sister.”’ 

Fancy opened her eyes wide 

“What Unele?” 

“TI he fool-wise, my girl I sees that you 
be mazed. Fool-wisdom be what we read on 
in the Holy Book, the sart that God A’mighty 
gives to babes and sucklines My dear sister 
he full so clever as a 
man to herself for 


are you saving, 


man's wisdom, 


She 


just 
can be takes credit 
every big onion in her garden.” 

Fancy said slyly: 

“But, Unele, you 
getting the Vietoria Cross.’ 

‘So T did. A sharp ‘un you be, for sartain. 
’Tis true. Where would pore Garge be if I 
hadn't begotten ‘un? And ‘twas my brave 
will as sent ‘un to Salisbury to enlist. But I 
gives the Lard the credit 
man as he 
valorous 
wi’ they 


took credit for George 


for pickin’ such a 
for Garge'’s father And Garge’s 
deed was a marvellous miracle upsides 
young ospreys  findin’ their way to 
our clump o° firs 

“You ought to be a Uncle.” 

“Ah-h-h! "Tis easy for me to preach, allers 
was; but practisin’ be the devil Me and 
pavson he the mind about that. But 
how IT he from my text! We was 
talkin’ of fool-wisde mr mother- 
In-law."’ 


her, 


ame 
wanderin 


and your dear 


‘She's my mother now." 

‘Ave. And T bain't fit to black her boots 
when if comes to praectisin’. knows that. 
But she ain't got fool-wisdom, as T ealls it.” 

Faney considered this attentively. Unele 


puffed at his pipe, glancing at Faney's pensive 
He saw that he had puzzled her, and 
pulled himself together for another effort 


face, 


"Tis like this Susan be proud because 
she thinks as she walks wi’ God A’mighty 
She take credit) for that, pore soul! Now, 


I be proud and so humble as a bee when the 
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That 


OF 


Lard sees fit to walk wi? me. 
fool-wisdom, Fancy.”’ 

“J see.” 

And she did. Uncle’s naive remarks were 
Jluminating. She could look back, by the 
light of fool-wisdom, aud sort out innumerable 


be 


my 


half-forgotten trifles, unconsidered at the 
time, which corroborated almost disconcert- 
ingly this—— What could she call it? Yes, 


yaingloriousness on the part of Mrs. Yellam. 
Another word, in everyday use amongst the 
bustled into her mind—‘* swank.” 
She smiled. It seemed a wicked word to apply 
to such a majestic woman, and yet it was 
just right. Mrs. Yellam did “ swank’’ when- 
ever she talked of herself or Alfred. She had 
won first prize for the best village garden 
at the annual flower show—discontinued since 


boys,” 


the outbreak of war—because, so she told 
Fancy, she tended her vegetables herself. 
Alfred’s robust health, his sobriety, his 


capacity for steady work, his churehgoing, 
his pleasant manners with all 
these were feathers Mrs. cap, 
placed there by She was set on 
guiding herself and others, admittedly a 
leader. Unele was right. Wis dear. sister 
did not walk humbly with the Lord. Hamlin’s 
sermon had not been forgotten by Fancy. 
His son’s death had made it an imperishable 
memory. And Mrs. Yellam, it will be recalled, 
had shrewdly suspected that the parson had 
aimed a shaft or two at her. Had he? Could 
it he possible that this wonderful old woman’s 
soul was lean ? Naturally Faney shrank from 
such a conclusion 


neighbours, 
in Yellam’s 
herself. 


To lighten her mind, and with the intention 
o extracting more fool-wisdom from Uncle, 
she said mischievously 

“Uncle!” 


Yas, my dear? 


“What takes a man to the alchouse? 


Fool- 
wisdom ? 

Uncle threw back his handsome head and 
roared with lauehter. But fool-wisdom told 
him that this was the right wavy to tackle a 


ha kslider. What 
indirect method 
ma smiling face 


“You beson 


a pity that Jane 
He shook a lk 


ed 


eT 


disdair 
forefing 
i! Now, if Alfe 


rd ever takes 
& notion 


to dri 1k more ale th in be strictly 
needful to slake a pleasant thirst, vou poke 
st such fun at ’un, and smile at "un, as 
you be smilin’ at an old sinner this minute. 
My wife be a vood, faithful but 
varty wi’ r | turned h, like that 
th re clarety wi the only liquor never 
did lie ea y on my ood stomach Maybe I 
married her latish in life Aud cooks, from 
stewin’ over fire, do seem to overbake their 


livers and lights. Anyways, hard looks drive 
man to alehouse; smiles keep ’un at home. 
I admits to vou, Faney, but never a word 
to Jane, mind e, th t ale 


‘Twould be bla phemious to 


be weakne 


the I 


my 
raat 


38, 


iv tl 
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USAN YELLAM 


ever walked wi’ me to an alehouse, except on 
one very notable occasion; but ’tis a fact that 
in His marey He have walked wi’ me from 
the Sir John Barleycorn. And now you 
has it.” 

**Tell me about the notable exception.” 

“Ah-h-h! You knows. The Lard walked 
wi’ me when I down-scrambled Willum Saint. 
I gives He the credit. He put the notion 
into 


my head o’ flingin’ Willum’s ale into 
Willum’s face and bashin’ ’un wi’ his own 
tankard. I tell ’ee that notion come to me 


bang from Kingdom Come. My own notion 


was different. I calkilated on a stand-up 
fight. Willum might ha’ downed me, being 
so young and strong a man. And I tells ’ee 
more, a li'l’ seeret, seein’ as you has the 
trick o’ squeezin’ secrets out o’ sinners. ‘The 
Lard walks wi’ me whenever I comes here to 
see you; and I be drinkin’ less ale in con- 


sekence.”’ 

With that he kissed Faney and took his 
leave. 

Solomon jumped into the warm, cushioned 
arm-chair. But instead of curling himself up, 
he walked three times round the chair and 
then up, with his head on one side, 
glancing interrogatively at Fancy, as much 
as to say: 

“Tf you want fool-wisdom, why not tap 
it at its source?” 

Faney eyed him reflectively. 


sat 


All day the 


dog had behaved strangely. He never left 
Fancy for «a moment. But till now he had 
seemed disinclined for conversation. And he 


had hardly touched his dinner. Again and 
had walked round the kitchen, 
whining a little. Faney, supposing that he 
wished to go outside, had opened the door; 
but he remained with her, staring up at her 
as if he had some message to deliver. Finally 
she jumped to the conclusion that the dog 
must be feeling unwell, or possibly cats lay 
heavy on his conscience. 

“What is it, Solomon?” 

He whined. 

*“Got a pain, Solly ? 


again he 


” 


He regarded her sorrowfully, Till that 
moment Fancy been happy and light- 
hearted. Uncle had cheered her up. And 
his parting remark was uplifting and un- 
mistakable. God had seen fit to use her, 
Fancy Yellam, as a humble instrument 
whe reby Unele’s thirst for ale became less 
importunate. A warm glow suffused her small 
body. 


And now suddenly she felt chilled, uneasy, 
unhappy, merely because a dog gazed mourn- 
fully at her, as if he, the wicked little sinner, 
were for her. Did he know that 
pain was coming to her inexorably? As the 
thought assailed her mind, so swiftly that 


erieving 


she winced, Solomon’s tail flickered. Not in 
jovousness. She divined that. In some un- 
canny fashion he was encouraging her to 


accept this thought of pain, to confront it 
valiantly, not to shrink from it. 

you know, Sol?” she whispered. 

His tail flickered again. He leaped into her 


lap and laid his head upon her bosom. She 
could feel his heart beating; her own heart 
beat with it. 

Was this another amazing proof of fool- 


wisdom ? 

Peace came back to her. Humbly she com- 
mitted herself to the keeping of Omnipotence, 
thinking intently of her mother. Solomon 
never moved. She was intimately sensible 
that this dumb creature comforted her. She 
glanced into the shadows of the kitchen. Had 
her mother’s face and figure formed themselves 
out of those shadows, she would not have 
been surprised or frightened. She expected 
to see her. The conviction stole slowly upon 
her that the mother stood near her, invisible, 


but a powerful protector. And from her 

would radiate hope and faith and love. She 

would be with her in her travailings. 
Presently another thought stole upon her. 


As Mrs. Yellam said, Faney had never seen 
her mother in the flesh. It seemed so cruel 
that she should have been taken at a moment 
when tiny lips were wailing for what she 
alone could) give. From a child she had 
wanted her mother. To-night, for the first 
time, it flashed into her mind that perhaps 
her mother had wanted her desperately, just 
as she wanted her child. How bitter a dis- 
appointment it must be to forgo the tender 
ministrations, the sweet services which only 
women know, and which, in their fool-wisdom, 
they count dearer than anything the world 
can bestow. 

If—if anything went wrong, 
her mother. 

Solomon lay motionless, but 
on throbbing. 

Why ? 

A last thought, the greatest, seemed to float 
direct from her mother’s mind to hers. Alfred 
was facing death daily with a laugh; facing, 
too, the possibility of grinding pain, As a 
soldier's wife she must try to be brave. 

Solomon moved restlessly, and then sprang 
to the floor, He wagged his tail briskly as 
he took up a commanding position near the 
door Mrs. Yellam was approaching the 
If Fancy opened the door and looked 


she would join 


his heart went 


cottage. 


out, she would not see her because it was 
dark. But she would not hear her either. 
And if she called, Mrs. Yellam would not 


answer, being as yet too far away. 

But Solomon knew. 

Within five minutes Susan Yellam entered, 
bringing with her an exhilarating atmosphere 
of keen fresh air. Her cheeks were red, her 
eyes sparkled. 

“Frost be coming, and mavbe snow 
to see God 


T likes 
A’mighty’s world white and clean 
come Christmastide.”’ 


THE QUIVER 


The old woman bustled about cheerfully, 
commanding Fancy to sit still. She had 
brought with her a fat hen-pheasant, a gift 
from the Squire to Alfred's wife. 

** Folks are very kind,’ said Fancy. 

“Ah, well, ‘tis easy to be kind when we 
be happy. Captain Pomfret walked wi’ one 
crutch to-day. And they be drinking cham- 
pagne for dinner. ‘Tis the work o’ that 
Lunnon doctor, so they say, a very wonnerful 
chap wi’ electrics, bridlin’ the lightnin’, so 
to speak. And they perfarms miracles wi’ 
men’s faces, -manufacturin’ noses and what not 
just so easy as pats o’ butter. Such fellers 
must be proud o’ theirselves.”’ 

“Maybe Mr. Hamlin ‘Il 
church next Sunday.” 

‘*More'n likely. T never thought that.” 

“TI wonder,” said Fancy, how it all comes 
to them—inventions, such as wireless and— 
and chloroform as takes away pain.” 

Mrs. Yellam chided her very pleasantly 

“Now, don’t flustrate 
thoughts 0’ chloryform. T allows that T ean 
answer your question. Inventions 
they as works hard for ‘un. 
and nothing else.”’ 

*“Unele would call it 

Fool-wisdom ? ’ 

Fancy explained. Mrs. Yellam listened 
attentively, shaking her head from time to 
time. Unele’s position to-day would be as 
financially sound as her own had he worked 
hard at his calling and 
erack-brained — speculations 
money on ale. She said 
Faney said: 


return thanks in 


yourself wi’ 


comes to 


"Tis hard work, 


fool-wisdom.” 


spent less time on 


less good 


and 
as much derisively 


“How does Solly know when you turn the 
corner by the mill?” 

“Dog's instinet.’ 

‘tis the same thing.”’ 

“Fiddle!” 

Fancy refrained from pressing the point 
but something teld her that 
and his clever, practical 
thing was delightfully certain 
had made Mrs. Yellam kind. 
with piety. She walked proudly with the 
Lord, carrying a high head. She had forgiven 
William Saint his trespasses, and expressed a 
trenchant conviction that Satan had removed 
his headquarters from Nether-Applewhite te 


Unele was right 
sister wrong. One 


Happiness 
And it filled her 


Ocknell And she was equally sure that 
Alfred would be home for Christmas, because 
her troubles had come in battalions at mid 
summer 

“Turn and turn about be only fair,” she 


told Fancy 
Fancy said hesitatingly : 
“The cards told true before, didn’t the y: 
“Ah-h-h! I don’t pin my faith to they, 
child. T be weather-wise, not fool-wise. We 
has spells 0’ wet and spells 0° dry It he dry 


now, and likely to remain so, I reckons.” 
Fancy nodded, quite willing to believe tha 


the 
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+ the Yellam barometer would stay for a long 
spell at fair.”’ 

After supper, when the kitchen was in 
i perfect order, Mrs. Yellam sat knitting 


beside Fancy. 
his mistress. 
evidence of coming 


Solomon lay at the feet of 
The logs burned briskly, another 
frost. Sparks burst out 
of them, dazzling scintillations, miniature 
fireworks. Mrs. Yellam was impressed by 
this pyrotechnic display. 

“Tt minds me of when Master Lionel come 
of age. I hopes they logs ‘Il burn like that 
when Alferd is sittin’ here wi’ a baby on his 
knee.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam appeared so satisfied with life 
in general that Fancy hesitated to disturb 
jhe peace; but impulse was too strong for 
her. 

“Solly acted very queer all day.” 

“Did he now?” 

“Hardly touched his nice dinner.”’ 

“Well, well, times he takes a 
rummage in dust-heaps, the li'l’ seavenger. 
lis the male in him, I reckons. And _ far- 
vein’. He do take a squint into the future, 
eemin'ly,”” 

Faney 
startled. 
“He buries bones and 
my garden. T caught ‘un wi’ a 
and cuffed his, I did.’’ 
“T took the notion 
about—about me.’”’ 
“Did ’ee now? Natural enough 
so ca’m as I be Worry g 
children into this world You sing a 
if you think it’ll hearten you up 
Christian soldiers’ be my 
“IT do love j 


“You sing 


notion to 


stared at Mrs. Yellam, slightly 


beastliness all over 


cod's head, 


that he 


Was worrying 


You bide 
peevish 
hymn, 
‘Onward, 


brings 


fav'rite.”’ 
Abide with me.’ ’’ 

what mind to. You 
ve near your time, and must please yourself. 


Singin’ helped me, but it druy my pore 


you've a 


man 


to the alehouse So T quit hymns for his 
“Was Mr. Yellam= with you when your 
first baby was born?” 

“My, no! What a queer li'l’ 


thing you be! 
He was carrier, wi’ business to attend to. 
Men bain’t wanted at 

should like 


“No, you 


such times.”’ 

Alfred.”’ 
Take that from me. 
‘ee a sip currant wine.” 
F ancy declined this, with m: iny thanks. The 
talk bee ame de ‘sultory and died down Fancy 


dozed off quietly. Mrs. Yellam laid down her 
knitting and 


to have 
wouldn’t. 
I've a mind to vive 


gazed 


keenly at the pale face 
eut upon the thin hosem Spindlin’! Wer 
own word came back to her. She saw. that 
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a faint smile curved the girl’s lips. Evidently 


she was dreaming happily. Of what? Solo- 
mon rose, stretched himself, and stood beside 
his mistress. He whined a little. Mrs. 


Yellam recalled what Fancy had said about 
his “‘ acting queer.” 

bain’t too strong,’’ she muttered. 

Solomon whined again and lay down. 

Mrs. Yellam’s face hardened. The same 
thought that had assailed Fancy attacked her, 
burying fangs in her heart. 

If things went wrong! 

Resolutely she put this thought from her. 
tod’s ways might be mysterious, but surely, 
surely He would stand by this frail creature 
and temper the wind to her. Even to ask 
Him to do so seemed impertinent. Prayer 
came to her lips and fiuttered away. She 
closed them tightly. All would go well, 
because of those four graves in the church- 
yard. She had visited them on the previous 
Sunday. They were certainly a credit to her. 
She washed the marble upon Lizzie’s 
grave twice a year, and planted flowers on 
each plet. Coming out of church, strangers 
would pause to look at the Yellam reservation. 
If they read the carefully selected inscriptions 
Mrs. Yellam would feel much uplifted. In 
her square, brass-cornered desk lay a sealed 
paper containing instructions concerning her 
own funeral. A plain slab would tell other 
strangers the date of her birth and death, 
her name and her destination. ‘‘Gone Home”’ 
was to be chiselled upon grey granite and 
filled in with leaded letters. Death had never 
dismayed her. When her work was done she 
would be called. 

Fancy woke up, 

‘You had a 
dreams, too.”’ 

* Yes,’" said 
member her dreams. 

As she got out of her chair to go upstairs, 
she said: 

“This has been a happy day, 


cross 


still smiling 
nice doze, dear. 


Pleasant 


But she couldn’t re- 


Mother. I 


must remember it. What is the day of the 
month?” 

Mrs. Yellam answered promptly : 

“It be the fifteenth of December. Only 
ten days to Christmas.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam never forgot this date. Word 


came to her some days later. 
of December a night 
German trenches, an 


On the fifteenth 
attack was made upon 
affair of small import- 


ance, not even mentioned in the papers. When 
the men returned to their dug-outs Sergeant 


Yellam was reported— Missing. 


«End of Chapter Seventeen.) 
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EN, 
e s- 


peci- 
ally married 
men, please 
take notice! 
This article 
about 
clothes is 


“Insists upon her wearing all 
sorts of conspicuous big written just 
checks.” for you; not 

your own 
clothes, oh dear, no!—no mere woman 
would dare dictate to a man about his 
clothes. His tailor does that, you know. 

But this is about the clothes with which 
you find so much fault, the clothes which 
are worn by your sisters, your sweethearts, 
your wives, or by any woman whom you 
know well enough to say what you please to. 

Perhaps you don't think that what you 
say has much etfect ; but the fact is that 
women always dress either for all men, 
some men, Or one man. That is what dis- 
tinguishes a costume from covering. 

It is this desire to please that makes what 
we call style. Furthermore, this desire to 
please through dress is an inbred desire that 
has become an instinct with women, 


To Please “ Him” 

Style, however, is generally directed to- 
wards men. In the back of every woman's 
mind when she gets a new dress is the wonde1 
will it please “ him.’? But what men don't 
know about women’s clothes, yet think they 
know, would fill volumes. Still they keep 
on advising about dress, and what they 
advise is very apt to be just the wrong 
thing. 


How do T know thi you ask ? 

Well, Tam a sort of mother confessor toa 
very large number of women in all parts of 
the country. They write me their secret 
clothes troubles. ‘Though, as a rule, these 


WHY DO MEN | 


INTERFERE? 


An Article about Clothes Every Man should Read 


By 


GRACE MARGARET GOULD 


are confidential, yet for their own good I’m 
going this time to tell you some of they 

For instance, a demure young matror 
writes me from a small country town that 
every time she appears in the street th 
children call out: ‘‘ There she goes—theres] 
goes, all dressed up in her Sunday clothes, 


The Fault 

Well, the fault is her husband’s, as sh 
explains. He insists upon her wearing a 
sorts of conspicuous big checks, dari 


5 


stripes, gay colours, huge feather fancies 
on her hats, and the most up-to-date and 
eccentric of shoes. And she, poor soul 
sacrifices her own good taste because hi 
wants her to look like someone else instead 
of herself. Do you belicve this woman 
likes her clothes ? No, indeed. Her hus- 
band selects them and she wears them to 
please him. If men could only forget ho 
some other woman looks, their advice to 
their wives would be better. 

Another letter runs this way: “ Ple 
select a very stylish pattern for me, dear 
Miss Gould, as my husband likes me to look 
* flashy.’ ” 


1s 


Now, what kind of a man must he be who 

wants his wife to look flashy 
And where does he get Ms 
ideas from? may ask 


~. 

\ 


** My husband has consented to my spending 
a sovereign on clothes.’ 
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WHY DO 


MEN 


Doesn't the very statement show what an 
impossible critic he must be. But his wile, 
you see, is quite willing to be “ flashy ” 
if it will only please him. 

Another woman writes: ‘‘ How can I 
make a dress of silk like the enclosed sample 
red taffeta) ? I afraid it pretty 
bright ; but my husband hkes me to wear 
red.” 


iS 


am 


“Pretty Bright” Indeed! 

Bright ! It would make 
at Italian sunset look like a tallow dip. Of 
course every woman knows that if she can 
oily have one or two dresses the 
last dress she should have is a red 
one, and yet this man, because he 
had a passing fancy for red, would 
inflict a his wife that 
everyone would get heartily sick 
fhe most of all, thoughtless, in- 
considerate man that he is! 

“Tam going away on a busi- ©4<4-« 
ness trip,” still another 


Ishould say so ! 


dress on 


writes 


INTERFERE ? 


Ifere is another woman, with a reasonable 
husband. At least, so he probably thinks. 
She writes: ‘‘I am turning to you in 
despair, Miss Gould ; do help me to dress 
stylishly. Since my four babies came I 
have grown quite stout and have lost my 
girlish figure, yet my husband expects me 
to look just as I did when we 
married,” 

Really, I should like to have written this 
husband, and if I had this is about what I 
would have said : 

“If your wife has no longer the slender 
figure of her youth, remember she has the 
dignity of motherhood, and with 
a little more time and money to 
spend on her clothes might look 
just as fascinating as the young 
girl you married. 

“But how about yourself, my 
good sir? Are you still the hand- 
some, trim young fellow she fell in 
love with ? Isn’t there a little bald 
{{ spot now where the abundant locks 


were 


woman, “with my husband, and ROS used to be ? And hasn’t your vest 
vill meet many of his business WSN strap grown longer ? 
friends. Please tell me how to Wi *‘Suppose you had borne 
dress so that I may be at all S& ns « and brought up four chil- 
times a credit to my husband on \S (he dren?) Do you think you 
this trip.” would look just as you did 
Of course I wrote her that she \ sO ‘ || when you were married ? 
Should dress at all times so as to : cary ‘Ap It seems to me you have 
bea credit to herself, and then she ; missed the secret of happy 
would be the most -credit to her e<« Why can’t you wear a marricd life, which is re- 
husband ; but ev idently this won't hat with a stunning ciprocity. 
suit husband. He wants her to 
folloy out his own crude ideas. husband.” 
You see, she isn’t his ideal. Any- 


way, this woman seems to have had enough 
money to make herself a credit both 
tself and her husband. 

But how about this anxious woman who 
Writes ““T have had nothing 
new for two years ; but now my husband 
has consented to my spending a sovereign 


m clothe 


to 


as follows: 


How can I best use this money, 
is he expects me todoa lot with it?” 

Suppose the case was reversed. Suppose 
he had generously given him a pound for 
clothes! Would he be able to do a lot 
with it? Wouldn’t he fume and fuss, and 
end up by buying just a new hat and a neck- 
ue and letting the old suit do? Yet he 
actually consented te the expenditure of 
he pound, once in two years, in order that 
wile might be 


properly dressed | 


925 


flare to it?’ says the 


“Try to put 
sometimes, in your wife’s 


vourself, 


place, instead of continu- 
ally trying to put her in some place in 
which she does not fit.” 


Ignorant or Selfish 

It seems to me that these few letters out 
of very many prove that there are husbands 
who are either ignorant or selfish, or both, 
in the dress advice they give their wives. 
In a way they show the inconsiderateness 
that so often takes the place of consideration 
in married life. 

A young wife recently told me that once 
when she was in dire need of a coat for all 
occasions, her husband insisted on buying 
her the gayest of sports coats. She had to 
wear this coat until she had saved up enough 
money to buy a serviceable one. But how 


she did sutfer during the interval | 


are odious. It 


THE QUIVER 


Few husbands remember that comparisons 


is what some other woman 


wore, and how she wore it. 
“Why can't you wear 
stunning flare to it like we just saw on 


Mrs. Brown ?”’ 
plainingly. 


says 


the 


a hat with a 


husband com- 


“Tt isn’t my style,” says his wife. 


This is true. 


Mrs. Brown wears her hair 


in a fluffy pompadour, and the hair and the 


hat with the flare just fit. 


The wife wears 


her hair flat to her head and drawn over 
her ears, which is becoming to her, and the 
flaring hat would not do at all with so little 


support. 
and Mrs. 
grievance. 


But the husband is unconvinced, 
Brown's hat remains 


another 


It is self-evident that when it comes to 
things masculine a man knows what’s what : 
but when it comes to the feminine sphere— 
women's clothes and especially his wife’s— 
it is his own idea of style that he wants 
carried out, and not style suited to the 
individual. 

Really, the thing to do then, men, about 
women’s clothes is to do nothing, 
your sphere. Dress is an art, 
you Just give your 
wite a free hand and a full hand, and stand 
off, look pleasant, and watch the result, 
You'll be surprised, I am sure. And, after 
all, it is she who is going to wear the clothes, 
not you, and when you go to the tailors 
you generally go alone. 


It isn’t 
It is hers. 
know, with women. 


A CENTRE-PIECE WORKED IN TATTING 


SE “ Peri-Lusta’’ Crochet Cotton, No. 
49. The size of the linen centre is 


best determined after the tatting is 


completed. 


(ABBREVIATIONS: 


1st 


dis 
pleot; ring; sep 


double stiteh; ch., chain; 


vow.—Ring 7 d.s., p 


* ch. 


lose. 


ds., close ; 

Ring 7 d.s., join to 

8 chs., 7 ds 

(44 7. and ch.), join. 
2nd row.— 


Single ring 7 cL.s., 
d.s., Pp. 7 d.s., 


close ; ch. (5 d.s., 


five times, 
5 Clover-leat 
(c.L.). Ring 5 d.s., 
5 p. sep. by 5 
d.s., 5 dus » lose, 
join 
to 5th p. of ist 
point, 4 p. sep. 
by 5 d.s., 5 ds., 
cloe *; repeat 


from * to *. Chain 


5 ds., join to p- 


of previous ch. 
p.) four 
times, 5 Ke 


peat from begin 
ning of row. 

3rd row.— 
(Placed between 


» Separate 


Ss 


ais., p.,. dis. 
Ist ring, 5 ds., p., 


Repeat from *. 


Ist and 2nd rows.) Fasten thread in centre 
p. of single ring of 2nd row, ch. 5 d.s., p. § 
ds., p., join to 2nd p. of centre ring 
of clover-leaf, 5 d.s., join to p. of previous 
of ch. ol 


5 d Bi. 


ch., 5 d.s., p., 5 d.s., join to p. 


Ist row, 5 § 5 d.s., join to 
jth of centre ring of 5 des., jom 
to p. of previous ch., § 4.s., 5 d.s., 


to single ring of 2nd row. Repeat from 


beginning of row. 
row.—Ring 6 d.s., p., 7 ds., 


znd p. of 
2nd row, 7 ds 


jor to 
ch. of 


p., 6 d.s., close. 
Chain 8 p 
8 ds., r. 6d 


join to Ist ring 


7 d.s., Join to sth 


p- of ch. of 2nd 
row, 7 d.s., ps 
d.s., close. 

sth row.—( l 
is in 2nd row 
* ch ads, 
ten times, 5 d 
c.l., join Ist ring 


by 3rd P to 7th 
p. ol h., yom and 
ring by 3rd p. t 
3rd p. of ch., Jom 
3rd ring by 3rd 
ot 


row, ch. 5 d.s., Jom 


Pp to ch 


to previous ch 
Kepeat from *. 
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Evian-les-Bains. Photo 


THE 


KAISER’S DUMPING:-GROUND 


Where the most pitiful—but most joyful—procession in the world may be seen every 
day, passing from bondage to freedom 


By ESTHER LOVEJOY, MD. 


EFORE the war, Evian-les-Bains was climate is delightful. The outlook 
a popular pleasure resort; now it is a loveliness. 


Photochrom, 


is all 
As a setting for a pleasure re- 
more popular one. It was formerly a sort the site is perfect, and the extravagant 
place where people went for rest and equipment designed to attract the patronage 
relaxation; now it is the gateway to France of people with the means of gratifying 


tom the land beyond the lines, and the gate- luxurious tastes has been easily adapted to 
vay to the mother country is a pleasant the uses of those who have not where to lay 
Tospect to the helpless thousands living in — their heads. 

turess under the harsh rule of the * Father- 

land.” Before the invasion, E-vian-les-Bains Of No Use to the Kaiser 

Was frequented by people to whom fortune The hotels are now crowded with the 
nad been kind. Now it is the place where guests of the nation—the sick and the help- 
those Who have sounded all the shoals and less who have been robbed of their homes 
‘eeps Of misery find relief and draw their in the part of France which lies north of 


first free breath after nearly four years of the trenches, transported by a 


circuitous 
suffering and oppression. 


ie route and literally dumped into Southern 

_The town is beautifully situated on the France at Evian. 

French side of Lake Geneva directly oppo- The town of Evian has practically dedi- 

site the Swiss city of Lausanne. The cated itself to the service of the “ Rapatries,” 
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the people returned to their homeland. A 
fashionable boarding school of former days 
is used as a home for the aged who have 
survived the hardships of the war, and the 
Casino, formerly the high shrine of 
pleasure lovers, has become a temple of 
Thanksgiving where the ceremonies wel- 
coming the “Rapatries” to the mother 
country are conducted morning and evening 
after the trains come in. 


Robbed, Sorted, Deported 

“Rapatries” are people of no military 
value. That is why they are sent out of the 
invaded provinces by the dictators tem- 
porarily in control. The plan is the last 
word in practical warfare. These unfortu- 
nate people are sifted and sorted, the able- 
bodied men are taken prisoners of war, the 
young boys and girls old enough to work 
are enslaved, and the military culls, the 
discard, made up of little children, delicate 
women, mothers with more than one child, 
the maimed, disease-bearing, insane and 
aged—in short, all who will add to the 
burden of a nation at war—are first robbed 
of all their earthly possessions, evicted ex 
masse from their native towns and villages, 
herded together like animals, and _ finally 
deported by a circuitous route through Bel- 
gium, Germany, and Switzerland and 
dumped into the open arms of France. 

Month after month they come at the rate 
of a thousand or more a day, with occa- 
sional intervals to suit the convenience of 
the military 
provinces. 


authorities the occupied 
These people are assembled in 
their home villages and sent to Belgium for 
six weeks before their final entrainment for 
France by way of Switzerland. This pre- 
caution is to prevent the transmission of in- 
formation which might be of military value. 

The trains arrive at six o’clock in the 
morning and four in the afternoon. Bear- 
ing in mind the physical, mental and 
spiritual vivisection to which the people in 
Belgium and Northern France had been 
subjected for three years and a half, plus 
the tiresome seventy-two hours’ journey, I 
Was prepared for weariness and grief, but 
not for the pitiful expressions of gladness, 
Those whose nervous systems had partially 
survived the shocks and horrors of war 
seem to find relief in laughter and songs 
and tears from the long-continued - strain. 
Their emotions had been suppressed for so 
long that the pendulum naturally swung to 


the opposite extreme. They 


were touched 


THE QUIVER 


by their welcome to the mother country. 
moved by their national music, and many 
smiling faces were wet with tears, ; 

A band with a trumpeter meets every 
train, and in answer to the first French 
bugle call that has been heard by these 
untortunates 


since the men of Northern 
F Trance 


were called to arms to resist the 
invasion in 1914, heads are thrust from the 
car windows and the treble cry “Vive la 
France” echoes through the station. The 
widows and orphans of the war-stricken 
provinces are cheering the mother country, 
Tiny paper flags are waving from every 
window and the voices of little children are 
heard above the clank of cars as the train 
draws slowly in. 


Free—in France 

At last they are free in France. Thei 
homes are still in the hands of the enemy, 
but at least they have escaped with thei 
lives. The embargo on liberty is raised and 
all the older children know that they ar 
no longer under the heel of the Hinden- 
burgers. The change in the atmospher 
produces a joyous reaction, and the young 
boys, hustling from the cars, pause on th 
platform, look round, take long breaths 
fresh French air, make signs to each other, 
and begin to sing the songs they hav 
learned in secret and dark places. Many of 
these songs are dedicated disrespectfully to 
the Kaiser, and the one which seems most 
popular ends with a delightful refrain to 
the effect that “He never will be happy tll 
his head’s cut off.” 

The spirit of such youngsters is th 
strongest guarantee any nation can possibly 
have. These songs are not national hymn: 
of hate, but catchy war songs expressing the 
sentiments of the nation in a way that 
appeals to the juvenile imagination, and the 
fact that they have learned them, passed 
them along, popularised them and hummed 
them to one another under conditions cal- 
culated to put fear into the hearts of men, 
shows what kind of stuff these 
made of. We catch our breath at the 
audacity of these little “ gavroc hes.” They 
have all committed the high crime 0 
lése-majesté, and we love them for that 
crime. 


boys are 


The Children who Cannot Play 

The younger children were comparatively 
dumb and apprehensive in manner. This 
Was possibly due in a measure to the fact 
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THE KAISER’'S DUMPING-GROUND 


that they are very tired after the long 
journey, but more likely it was because they 
did not remember the happy days before the 
war. None of these children play. Dread 
and distrust of strangers developed with 
their baby teeth, and while they are tract- 
able and easy to manage, each clings to its 
mother as if its life depended upon her 
protection. They are fear-bred_ children. 
They have always lived under the ban of 
silence, and they cannot readily cast it off. 
“Hush! Hush!” has been their mothers’ 
admonition since the beginning, and they 
are too young to understand what has hap- 
pened and why their mothers change so 
suddenly and tell them to sing. One little 
girl who was glancing furtively about was 
asked if she knew the song that was being 
sung, and she answered very cautiously: 
“Yes, but we should be careful. They may 
hear us.” 

The American Red Cross sends ambu- 
lances to meet each train, and the sick and 
feeble are taken to the homes or hospitals 
to which they have been assigned. The 
very old people are always exhausted by the 
long trip, and many of the young children 
develop a special disease during the journey 
due to sitting for so many hours with their 
legs hanging over the edge of a hard seat. 
Their legs are red, swollen and very pain- 
ful from the knees down, but no permanent 
injury results. These cases and all others 
unable to walk are taken in the ambulances, 
and the rest of the “Rapatries ” form a pro- 
cession and march from the station to the 
Casino—the national clearing house—about 
a mile distant. 


No Fighting Men 

About one-half of this endless procession 
is made up of little children. There are 
fatherless children, motherless children, and 
many little children who were lost by their 
parents in the confusion of war and who do 
not know who they are or where they are 
irom. The children pushed to the fore- 
tront of the procession, following close 
after the trumpeter, who wore the horizon- 
blue uniform of a French soldier and who 
Was decorated with five war medals and 
walked with a limp due to a bullet through 
his hip. The spectacle strongly suggested 
the march of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
but the illusion was destroyed by the pre- 
sence of soldiers, Red Cross nurses, ambu- 
are and other evidences of modern war- 
are, 


No men of fighting age are sent through; 
all strong boys over fourteen and girls over 
sixteen are detained, and no healthy young 
woman is permitted to return to France 
unless she has more than one child. 


With Weary Feet, but Singing 

The spirit with which these people accept 
their misfortunes puts the world of whiners 
to shame. With weary feet they march 
along, keeping time to the national airs 
they haven’t heard since the great retreat. 
It is such a joy—such a privilege to hear a 
national air! With every reason to weep, 
they sing. It is so wonderful to be able to 
lift up their voices and sing the songs that 
are in their souls. Stripped of everything 
but the scant clothing on their backs, they 
rejoice and their blithe spirits rise above the 
world’s sorrows simply because they are 
free again! 

The Casino is used as a clearing house 
for the ‘‘ Rapatries,’”’ and the first thing to 
be met is the need for food. Every morning 
and evening tables are set for six or seven 
hundred in the great reception hall, and the 
outcasts from their homes in Northern 
France—the despised and rejected of the 
Kaiser—take their first meal in their own 
free country. The room is decorated with 
the flags of the Allied nations, and patriotic 
music also is played during the meal. 

At the end the band always strikes up 
the “Marseillaise,’” and everybody sings 
On my first evening I was watching closely. 
The old men sang with their hats in their 
hands and a look of reverence on their 
faces; the young boys waved their caps and 
sang as though they already felt the call of 
their country and were waiting impatiently 
until they were old enough to answer that 
call. And the mothers—those poor mothers 
—were not silent. With a fortitude of soul 
that made them seem like blessed martyrs 
they lifted up their voices and sang the 
* Marseillaise,’’ and their song was a sob 
that would wring the heart of the world. 

The “ Marseillaise” is not sung so much 
in France as it was in the beginning of the 
war. March on! March on! is an_ in- 
spiring idea when it is possible to march, 
but it isn’t a good song for trench fighting, 
where the dominant thought and theme are 
contained in the far less heroic expression 
“Dig in.” Besides, people are tired and 
they like a little ragtime. But it is a differ- 
ent story with those who have been living 
under the rule of the 


To them 


invaders. 


| 
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the “ Marseillaise” is like the breath of life 
and liberty, and this soul-stirring song with 
its fierce cry for vengeance—* March on! 
March on! until the vile blood of our 
oppressors shall drench the furrows of our 
land ”—has a new and terrible meaning. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 

For nearly four years these people have 
lived under duress, and when they are 
“eleased at Evian the pendulum naturally 
swings to the opposite side. Joy of deliver- 
ance is the dominant note, and the only sad 
sound is the low wail of the mother heart 
which cannot be comforted. The mothers 
whose boys are in slavery usually hope to 
see them again, but the,mothers whose girls 
have become the spoils of war are always 
in despair. When peace is declared the 
boys will be free to come home, but the 
girls will be bound by fetters stronger than 
any tyrant ever forged. 

In regular order the “Rapatries” left the 
dining-room that first evening and passed 
to the Information Bureau adjoining. Eight 
hundred thousand records have been com- 
piled from information secured from friends 
and relatives of people who were living in 
the occupied provinces at the time of the 
invasion, and are kept on file together with 
letters, messages and sometimes money, in 
case the persons in question should pass 
through Evian. About four-fifths of the 
wayfarers find friends in this way. The 
system was devised and put into operation 
by Mademoiselle Philomene 
young woman who had never done any work 
of this kind before. One day she reached 
at random into a pile of letters addressed to 
possible “Rapatries ” and drew out one con- 
taining twenty francs and another offering 
a home to a friend of better days. Out of 
this incident grew her system. 


(Joossens, a 


There is almost a supernatural sugges- 
tion in the coincidence that about  three- 
fifths of the letters delivered through the 
bureau are written by friends in France in 
the three days that the recipients are 
making the journey from Belgium to Evian. 
We were told that the writers of these 
letters were not notified and had no way of 
knowing that their friends were on the way 
to France. This ( 
indicate that there are some pretty 


evidence would seem to 


strong 


“wireless” calls for help sent out from 
that train. 
The bureau is simply a_ big. double 


counter arranged on temporary trestles in 


049 


the centre of the 
fifty young duty, The 
sections are lettered from A to Z, like a 
post office, and this makes it possible for 
the “Rapatries” to find places 
promptly, where their records are taken 
and any letters or messages are delivered, 

The credit for starting the work at Evian 
belongs to Madame Gillet-Motte, another 
amazingly capable Frenchwoman_ in this 
branch of the national service. Fou young 
children belonging to her family came 
through Evian from the invaded provinces 
in such a sad state that her attention was 
called to the needs of all the “Rapatries” 
returning by this route. The matter was 
taken up immediately with the French 
Government, with the result that this work 
of relief was started at once. At a later 
date a co-operative plan between the French 
Government and the Red Cross 
was adopted. 

Just before the Red Cross installed its 
staff of physicians and nurses and opened 
its hospital at’ Evian, a child with diphtheria 
passed through and started an epidemic in 


room, 
women are on 


A hundred and 


their 


American 


Lyons. Several hundred children are ex- 
amined daily in Evian. Isolation wards 
have been established for cases of diph- 


theria, scarlet fever, measles and whooping 
cough. Every case so isolated is a potential 


epidemic nipped in the bud. 


Back to Health and Strength 
The hospital was 

Chatelet, one of the 

town of fine hotels. 


Hotel 


hotels this 


formerly the 
finest 
Its broad sun-porches, 


built for poor little rich girls and_ boys, 
do very nicely for poor little children 
recovering from diphtheria and scarlet 


fever; and the spacious gardens with hide- 
and-seek shrubs, climbable trees and lovely 
primrose paths, winding gently towards the 
shore of Lake Geneva, will serve admirably 
as a playground for convalescing children 
who have almost forgotten how play 
during th® last four years. <A dispensary 
for the minor diseases has been 
opened in a well appointed building on the 
hospital grounds, and a dental department 
is conducted in connection 
pensary, 


care ot 


with this dis 
Touched by the war blight, 
physically, mentally and morally, 
untau 
these 


injured 
a wicked, 
imposed 


children, and 


been 
little 


handicap has 
thousands of 


upon 


nothing should be left undone that will help 


to remove it. 


Began 


with 


sBaille’ Reynolds 


SYNOPSIS OF PART I 


Tue story begins with the wedding of Chrissie Bowden to 
Rolt Holderness. Rumour stated that Rolf had been ‘* badly 
med down" by Eleanor Carmichael, and that he was 
ying Chris out of pique or revenge. At any rate the 
had been a chilly one, Rolf proposing by letter when 
out at the front, and asking her to marry him in a few 
ecks! time when he expected to have a fortnight’s leave. 
Chris loved him and said ‘* Yes. 

At the wedding reception Blundell, a celebrated artist, offers 
topaint Chris's portrait for a wedding present—rather to the 
irprise of the bridegroom. Then comes a bombshell in the 
shape of a telegram from the War Office cancelling Rolf's 
eave. Rolf breaks the news to Chris, and by this time the 
ride has discovered that her husband is not really in love with 
her. However, she collects his kit for him, and sends him off 
after the most curious of wedding days ponntie. 


CHAPTER V 
At the Academy 


LEANOR CARMICHAEL stood in 
Room Il. at Burlington House, 
gazing upon Blundell’s portrait oO. 
Christian Holderness 

It was entitled in the catalogue— 


Soldier's 
Rolf 


Wife : 
Holderness.” 
Rupert Blundell, A.R.A. 


Portrait of Mrs. 


It represented a 


glimpse of an_ office 
terior, The girl whose life-size present- 
ment It was, sat at a type writer, which 


upon a roll-top desk stacked with 
Papers. She had turned from her work to 


read a letter. The letter, written in pencil, 
Was open in her hand, and upon her knee 
lay its st impless envelope with the pink 


Mark of the Field Post Office 
She wore a simple office frock, and one 
would have said there was nothing particu- 
larly arresting, either in) the composition 
*r colouring. Yet it was the picture of 
the year. All day crowds stood before it, 
and turned away in an odd silence. 
lelt the strain Of the war, 


One 
somehow—the 


with 
her heart always the sport of destiny—at 
the mercy of the gun-fire of hostile millions. 

Eleanor had, of course, come prepared to 


business absorption oj the lonely girl 


sneer. That Blitz—Blitz of all men— 
should descend to the painting of a popular 
picture—a picture before which Academy 
crowds would halt! For the matter of that, 
that Blitz should submit tamely to the 
A.R.A. now tacked on to his brigand name ! 
He, the outlaw, who had defied the beaten 
track for that he should yield at 
last! So Eleanor whispered to herself as 
she tried her hardest not to admire the 
sincerity, the breadth, the feeling in the 
canvas before her. 

“She’s not like that. He’s painted it 
all into her face. It isn’t really there. The 
long and short of it is that old Blitz is in 
love with the little grass widow. Just the 
sort of dolly that a really clever man takes 
up with. Finds her restful, suppose.” 

She turned from her reverie to see Blundell 
himself standing at a little distance, his eyes 
upon her in considerable amusement. 

Smiling radiantly, she pushed her way 
out of the crowd, joined him, and when 
they had greeted, they found places on the 


so long, 


centre divan. 
“Well,” said Blitz at once, “‘ and how 
do you like it?” 


It was so unlike him to ask for an opinion 
on his work that she opened wide eyes of 
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wonder. Then she determined to let him 
have it. If all the world praised him, he 
should yet have truth from her! She smiled 
lazily. 

perfectly sweet!” said she. 

Blitz’s face lit up with humour. 

“Bravo!” he replied. “I thought as 
much! I’m glad on the whole, to find you 
just as bad a critic as I expected!” 

She sat up, puzzled, eyeing him. 

“Critic! That was not criticism! Are 
you asking me to criticise that picture ? ” 

“I wanted to find out what you really 
thought of it; and you have given me your 
opinion ina phrase. You think that portrait 
belongs to the ‘ too-perfectly-sweet’ order 
of art—deny it if you can.” 

“ Well, Blitz, isn’t it perilously near it ? ” 

“Why, my good girl, that picture’s great. 
It’s going to live,” said the artist calmly. 
“ Do you suppose I don’t know, just because 
I happen to be the man who painted it ? 
The real stuff is in it. It’s fit to hang on 
the same wall with a Velasquez. In fact, 
it’s so good that I have forced the old 
johnnies to admit it. They have made me, 
the outlaw, an A.R.A. on the strength of it ! 
In other words, the revolution is inaugurated. 
1 must write and tell Holderness all about 

““ Have you good news of Rolf?” asked 
Eleanor, gazing idly round. 

“* Not so recent as you have, I presume ? ” 

“Oh!” with an embarrassed laugh. 
don’t hear very regularly.” 

“Indeed! I think Mrs. Holderness hears 
every second day.” 

There was a short pause. 
asked evenly: 

“How does she like this office work ? 
Is it for the War Office ? ”’ 

“She’s doing some very fine work now, 
I understand. Not the work she is there 
represented as doing. She began like that, 
but her merit was outstanding, and they 
soon transferred her to something more 
important.” 

* Ah! Thenit’s true, what we heard a 

“What who heard ?” 

“Max Ritter, to be exact. He was told 
that she is shut up in some secret place, 
doing specification drawings of the last new 
submarine-destroving dodge.” 

Blitz gave much the same scornful amuse- 
ment which he had bestowed upon her art 
criticism. 

“That’s a good story,” said he. Ritter 
must have evolved it out of his own colossal 
brain. But since there has been a new 
infallible specific at least every six months 
since the beggars started, | wonder that 
he should still be nibbling.” 


Then Eleanor 


THE QUIVER 


‘TIT don’t quite know what you mean, 
but I’m afraid, so far, we are not destroying 
them half as fast as good patriots could 
wish,” observed Miss Carmichael slowly, 
*“ Max doesn’t think so. He is very uneasy, 
You know he himself had a splendid idea, 
only the War Office, or the Admiralty, or 
whoever it is——” 

“The Food Control, perhaps ? ” 

“Don’t be ridiculous !—turned him down!” 

“They probably thought the remedy 
emanated from a tainted source.” . 

** How hide-bound you are, Blitz! You 
don’t know how poor Max has felt it, the 
way his old friends have cut him! Surely, 
you're not so ungenerous as to pretend you 
think him a traitor ? ” 

“No pretence about it. I’m sure he’s 
not a traitor—to his own country.” 

“Which is England.” 

** Blitz, you are odious.” 

“Eleanor, you and I were once pals. 
Take a word from Daddy Blitz. Drop 
Ritter.” Blundell’s voice was suddenly as 
soft as he alone knew how to make it. 
Eleanor did not at once reply ; and glancing 
at her, he was just in time to intercept a 
look in those misty blue eyes which might 
have been termed beseeching. She made a 
movement of her body, slipping along the 
seat so as to come nearer to him, and she 
began— 

““Ah, you don’t know!” inter- 
vened a distinct pause ; but, instead of the 
words he looked for, what she next said 
was—* What a good fellow he 

** Hfe’s a German, a regular out-and-out 
German. No shame to him. If 1 were an 
Englishman in Berlin, should I lose my 
sympathy with my own country? I say 
nothing against Ritter when | say I know 
him to be a public danger.” 

“You know 2? Oh, Blitz, then why don't 
you act ?”’ The words actually leapt from 
her lips, and Blitz cursed himself for an 
incautious fool. 

‘I was speaking of moral certainty,” 
said he hastily. ‘‘ One can’t act on that, 
unfortunately.” 

“Can’t you? At least, if you think as 
vou say you do, you ought to give the 
Government a warning, ought you not ¢ 

“They had the beast in their hands and 
thev let him go. What’s the use of my 
talking?” 

“ Well,” remarked Eleanor after a longish 
pause, “‘ he has been at large for a couple 
of years now, and no harm has come of It. 

“True: which may show that our secret 
police are not quite so inellicient as we 
sometimes fancy.” 
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IT BEGAN WITH A WEDDING 


“Do you think ”—very swiftly— that 
the secret police are on Max’s track ? ” 

“My dear Eleanor, what have I to do 
with the secret police ia 

She laughed slyly. ‘‘ If you had anything 
to do with them you wouldn’t be likely to 
own it, would you ?” 

“Are you endeavouring to pump me, 
young woman ? ”’ 

" “A dry enough pump! And the oil I 
could offer won't grease it—ch, Blitz ?”’ 

“ Afraid not. At least it would be dis- 
honest of me to let you waste time and 
skill—such skill—upon a dry well. Nothing 
in it!” 

“Except, perhaps, Truth—at the bot- 
tom ?”’ 

‘“T handed her out to you at the be- 
ginning of this interview. I told you to 
drop Max.” He rose as he spoke. “I 
might repeat the caution with my leave- 
taking. Are you by any chance thinking 
of marrying him ?” 

The toss of her head was like that of a 
proud young horse maddened by a bearing- 
rein. 

“T haven’t made up my mind,” said she 
slowly. 


CHAPTER VI 
A Mystery House 


LUNDELL walked back meditatively 
to Memling House, the charming 
little old place which he had bought 

in Studio Lane, an almost unknown back- 
water of Kensington, and to which he had 
added a large studio. 

To the vestibule of this annexe he let 
himself in with a latch-key and walked 
through the large, light, quiet place, where 
were to be found none of the modern ex- 
pensive trappings of a show studio. 

Reaching the farther end, where the new 
building joined the little old house beyond, 
he unlocked the door and passed through 
into a narrow dark passage, found the 
stairs, and ascended to the first floor, where 
he knocked upon a door. 

“Who 


” 


is it was demanded from 
within. He replied, giving a word which 


Was apparently a passport, for a key was 
heard to turn, and he entered a small, well- 
lit room, provided with large, desk topped 
tables; on these were pinned out sheets 
of cartridge paper, upon which diagrams 
Were traced with exquisite precision. 

At the centre table Christian Holderness 


Was seated, compasses in hand, bending 
over her work. She wore a rose-coloured 


overall of spotless neatness. On either side 


93 


of her two other ladies were busy upon 
work of the same character. 

“Could you give me a few minutes’ 
conversation, Mrs. Holderness?” asked 
Blundell gravely. 

He saw Chris’s eyes flash from one to the 
other of her two subordinates. She then 
replied : 

“Tam afraid I must ask you to wait for 
the lunch break, Mr. Blundell. Where shall 
I find you then ? In the studio ? ” 

“If you please,’’ he replied ceremoni- 
ously ; and turning, went out again, hearing 
the key in the lock behind him as he went 
down stairs. Returning to the door com- 
municating with his studio, he opened it, 
and examined with care the bolts and lock. 
Then he reached up to the lintel, touched a 
spring, and watched a second door, made 
of iron, slip out from the thickness of the 
wall. The fastenings of this also he ex- 
amined with an electric light. Then he 
walked to the bend of the passage, where 
he should have been able to go through into 
the dwelling-rooms of the house. This 
outlet had been lately walled up. The 
plaster was not yet dry. He held up his 
light and searched carefully for cracks, or 
any kind of mark, but found none. 

His brow was knit as he went back to the 
studio, walked its entire length, and round 
from it to the small garden at the rear of his 
premises, flanked by a blind wall which 
tormed the back of a large riding school and 
stables. 

His eye travelled to the two windows of 
the first-floor room in which the drawing 
was going on. These had lately been pro- 
tected by a set of iron bars. Entrance that 
way was impossible. The roof of the little 
house had no sky-light ; so that there was 
no way into this room but by the strongly 
protected stair from below, or the barred 
windows above. 

Blundell went indoors again, reflective, 
and mooned about with his pipe for half an 
hour, burnishing a suit of old armour to 
pass the time, until he heard voices on the 
stairs, and knew that Chris had let out 
the two lady clerks to go to lunch. They 
entered, dressed for the street, and made 
their exit together. There was a further 
sound of keys turning, and then Christian 
appeared. 

The four months which had elapsed since 
her marriage had given her face all that he 
had put into the picture. As she came 
towards him, still with her business gravity 
on her face, he thought her perfectly 
lovely. 

“Come along in to lunch with me,” he 
said, ‘ you haven’t lunched with me for 
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weeks, and T have something of importance 
to discuss.”’ 

She smiled. 

“T often feel too tired to talk when I 
come from work,” she said apologetically. 
‘** But I'll make an exception to-day ; and I 
am very hungry, so lead on!” 

They went together out of the studio door ; 
and as it was raining a little, she made 
allusion to Blitz’s patriotism in blocking him- 
self out of his own house in order to secure 
the safety of the important drawings. 

He did not reply until they were in his 
comfortable bachelor dining-room, upon 
the table of which was spread a cold meal— 
salad, fish rissoles, fruit, and so on. When 
she was seated, he drew a heavy portiére 
across the door, sat down near her, and 
began— 

“As you know, I never thought it a sen- 
sible plan of Dunmow’s to have the things 
done here. It saved a lot of money and 
fuss, no doubt, but——”’ 

“Tf it hadn’t ensured my seeing you 
most days, [ think [I should have advised 
against it.’’ 

Her eyes were anxious. 

“You speak as if you thought—as if 
you feared———” 

He rested his folded arms upon the table 
and fixed his eyes upon her. 

“ How could Max Ritter possibly have 
come to know that you were occupied in 
this work ?” 

Max Ritter! Impossible!” 

““T met Miss Carmichael at the R.A. 
this morning, and she told me she had 
heard it from him.” 

Chris sat staring. 
turned her scarlet. 

“Oh, Mr. Blundell,” 
under her breath, “ it 
must be a chance shot.” 

He kept his gaze on the table-cloth, and 
in spite of his pity for her he had to go on. 

“ But vour husband knows ? 

“THe knows I am doing important 
Government work, and that 1 am doing it 
here 

“And he in 
Eleanor 

She looked up, carefully unconcerned. 

“Of course—he would be.”’ 

“At least she says so.” 

“ But you know better than to think— 
Ah, Blitz, you know he would not tell her 
that—is it likely he would tell her anything 
she could hand on? Why, you 
was about Max they quarrelled.” 

He made no reply, and 
feverishly — 


Some secret thought 


at last, 
be. It 


she said 
couldn't 
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“Are all the censorship people to be 
trusted, do you think ?”’ 

“Your letters to the front are not cen- 
sored.”’ 

There was a silence. At last— 

“ Both those clerks you have are to pe 
trusted, [ suppose?” he asked. 

“ That brings me to what I was wishing 
to speak to you about. These ladies were 
not my own choice. The Department 
handed them out to me, so I am not respon- 
sible for them. I believe them to be trust. 
worthy, I have never noticed the least 
thing to the contrary, except——” 

“Except ? ” 

“Tt hardly seems worth mentioning, but 
as Lord Dunmow directed me to notice 
everything they said or did, of course | 
do. Last week I found a pocket-handker- 
chief belonging to Miss Hunter lying on 
the window-sill. It was all crunched up, 
just as it had been in her pocket, not spread 
out as if she had meant it to be a signal; 
and she said she had shaken crumbs from it 
upon the window-sill for the birds, and for- 
gotten it. She was apologetic, but not too 
much She did not seem confused. | 
reminded her that it was forbidden to open 
the windows at the bottom. But since then 
| have never left either of them in the room 
for a moment without me.” 

“Hmph!” said Blundell reflectively. 
“That may or may not mean anything. 
But | had better get Miss Hunter’s address 
and record from the Office. She is not 
likely to be acquainted with Ritter himself, 
but one of his lot has quite likely got hold 
of her, and made love and pretended to 
arrange a code of signals. I don’t quite see 
where a man could stand, so as to detect 
a handkerchief on that window-sill; but 
you never know.” 

‘ Please find out all you can,” she urged, 
“so as to exonerate Rolf completely. Ah, 
you don’t think it of him, do you?” 
T hardly know. He’s no fool. But I 
am pretty sure that Ritter is going to risk 


SO. 


his very neck to lay his hands on these 
drawings.”” He broke off a moment, then 
added with a deep seriousness—" Mrs. 


Holderness, I will take you into full con- 
fidence. We hope to catch him red handed.” 

She gave a frightened gasp. 

“He's too powerfully backed for us to 
down him with anything short of that. He 
has some hold over this chap in Parliament 

just as he has established a hold over 
poor Eleanor 

hold over her ? ” 

“Ves I have no doubt at all that he 
has lent her money, and can put the serew 
on. She isn’t the kind of woman who takes 
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to spying for the sheer love of the thing, is 
she ? 

“ [—I hardly know. 
her once or twice.” 

““ Well, I knew her before that devil got 
his claws into her.” 

Chris heaved a long sigh, compounded 
partly of horror, partly of surprise, that she, 
who had lived so long in the “ take-it-all- 
for-franted ” atmosphere of Cadogan Cres- 
cent, should be passing through times like 
these. Her mind was working away at its 
problem. 

“ T never said a word to Rolf about your 
having invented this wonderful thing,” 
she began; but Blitz cut in quickly— 

“Oh, when you say invented—I’m not 
a practical engineer. I only had _ the 
notion, I had to get men with tools to 
work it out x 

“Well, isn’t that inventing? I 
nobody knows about it.” 

He smiled across the table at her. ‘* Your- 
self, madam. I don’t count Dunmow and 
the Admiralty lot.” 

“Well, then, why should Ritter suspect 
your house 

“* Because he has found out that you are on 
this work. If he knows that, of course he 
knows where you go every day. Nothing 
easier. The point is—how did he know it ? 
I can’t but suspect that it was through 
Eleanor, via Rolf, little as Rolf himself may 
suspect it.” 

She shook her head in obstinate unbelief. 

“Is there anything I could do?” 
asked. 

“ Keep an eye on Miss Hunter, and never 
let your keys out of your own keeping for 
a moment. I think you are safe enough, 
going and coming. What Ritter wants is 
the plans, and they are of no use to him 
until they are quite finished. I have a 
scheme in my head—an idea—if it can be 
worked out. Would you help——” 

“You know I would. So would Jane.” 

** Jane was always a sport. You and she 
still get on together ? ” 

“ Excellently. Her flat really was too 
big for her in war-time, and it is just what 
1 wanted. I am making my rooms quite 
habitable with her help, though I have to 
wrestle hard with my inherited instincts ! ” 
she laughed quite gaily. 

“At least,” thought Blundell, 
earnestly at her, “ she is not breaking her 
heart for him.” He sat pondering for some 
moments, and then inquired suddenly— 

“Would Jane forgive it, do you think, 
if I let her in for a share of the conspiracy ? ” 

Chris looked quite eager. 

“1 think she would thank you on her 


I have only seen 


say, 


she 


gazing 


bended knees! She is seething with what 
you might call potential patriotism! The 
thought of being of some real use——” 

Blundell made no reply. She could see 
that he was weighing something deeply in 
his mind. It was a part of her virtue that 
she knew when to be silent. She sat noy 
perfectly still, with a hundred questions 
on the tip of her tongue. 

At last he pushed back his chair an¢ 
looked at her. 

“IT might work it another way,” he said. 
** but it seems to me that the risk would be 
too great. There is information which | 
must convey to Ritter through Eleanor 
If I give it her by word of mouth he wouldn't 
believe it. He will think it almost certain 
that Iam purposely giving false information 
I think we must let it seem to come through 
Rolf.” 

“Oh!” cried Chris, springing up, her 
face atlame. ‘“‘ If you could do it any other 
way——”’ 

“For the first time since I have known 
you, Mrs. Rolf, you are protesting before 


you know the facts. Listen. I mean to 
go and have tea with Eleanor. I own that 


I have not been for some time; as you 
know, her old set have practically dropped 
her since she took up Ritter. But our chance 
meeting at Burlington House will suggest 
a reason for my little attempt to renew ol 
friendship. I shall have with me a pocket: 
book, which will contain a letter from me 
to Rolf, written, stamped and ready to be 
posted. I shall accidentally leave this 
pocket-book and its contents behind me in 
the hall, and shall not call for it until the 
following morning. In that interval we can 
be absolutely certain that the letter will be 
steamed open and read.” 

“And shall you know whether it has 
been tampered with ? ” asked Chris breath 
lessly. 

“ We have plenty of experts who will 
he replied, smiling. ‘‘ But I am practicall) 
sure it will be done, because Ritter can 
afford to miss a single chance; and I dont 
think either of them would give me credit 
for doing such a thing on purpose.’’* 

“You must be very careful to mak 
what you say in the letter sound uninten- 
tional.” 

Rather!” 

“And you won't ever really post the 
letter, will you ?” 

“ Oh no, it will be just a decoy. For your 
satisfaction, little lady, I will just say that, 
if Rolf is the man I take him for, he writes 
very little to Miss Carmichael. In fact I 
shouldn't be surprised to know that he has 
never sent her a line since he went back 
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IT BEGAN WITH A WEDDING 


He saw a look of pleasure spread slowly 


over the tense little face. What he said 
comforted her, for she had come to rely 
upon him. He had to choke back most of 
what he would have liked to say, for he 
knew that even a few unguarded words from 
him would destroy that child-like trust, and 
spoil their friendship. 

“You'll understand, Mrs. Rolf, that you 
say no syllable of any of this to a soul, 
until I give you leave ? Particularly must 
you not mention it to our Jane, even though 
jJ may be letting her in for something a bit 
disagreeable. The fewer the people in the 
know, the simpler for us all. Have I your 
promise, little lady ? ” 

She laid her hand in his, and her eyes 
met his with such ardent loyalty and blind 
faith that he had to fight down his craving 
tosnatch her to his heart. 

“ Blitz, I promise,”’ she answered simply. 
It was seldom that she used his pet-name ; 
and the fact that she had done so was a 
drop of cool water in the desert of his 
craving soul. 


CHAPTER VII 
Piots and Counter-Plots 

HE succeeding week went by slowly. 

It may have been simply the know- 

ledge that Blundell seriously believed 
the secrecy of his plans to be in danger ; 
but it seemed to Christian that even the 
walls had eyes. 

The work was nearing completion, and as 
the time arrived the strain grew greater. 
fhe notion that Ritter was holding his hand 
ny until all was done before making a 
supreme attempt to himself of 
these treasures, was nerve-wearing to a 
legree which Chris had not foreseen. 

She more than once was fairly certain of 
being followed. Not on her way to work, 
for her enemies had ascertained long ago 
where she went ; but after business hours— 
tone occasion when she was actually on 

ler way to interview Lord Dunmow. 
She did as instructed by Blundell as to 
her course in such a contingency: hailed a 
tax, directed the driver toa large West End 
lraper’s shop, alighted, entered at the main 
entrance, left at another, in a different 
street, called another taxi, and drove off in 
a different direction. 

She was certain that Miss Hunter man- 
®€uvred to be left alone in the work-room ; 
and the strain of keeping her clerk always 
under her eye grew exhausting. She had 
hot much fear that the secrets of the plans 
themselves could be conveyed by this girl, 


possess 
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since she was ignorant and rather stupid, 
though exquisitely clean and correct in her 
work. It would be only by means of tracing 
that she could carry away data, and on one 
occasion Chris was almost sure that she 
was doing this; after which, her own 
attention to Miss Hunter’s work was un- 
relenting. As to the most vital sections 
of the drawings, the Head of the Work- 
room kept these in her own capable hands, 
and did not bring them out until her assist- 
ants were gone. 

She had no more private talk with 

Blundell, and did not even know whether 
he had carried out his scheme with regard 
to the letter and his visit to Eleanor; but 
one day she reached home, very tired, to 
find that Jane had a visitor, none other 
than Miss Carmichael herself. 
It had been a most exhausting day, for 
the drawings were all but finished. In 
fact next day would see the last of them. 
She had that evening most gladly said good- 
bye to the two clerks, and seen them off 
the premises, not to return. The work had 
been hard, even without counting the nerve 
strain. She felt that she needed a rest, 
and was wondering whether a few days’ 
leave would be granted her. 

The situation was complicated by the 
fact that Rolf expected to be given leave 
very shortly. She could not be out of the 
way when he returned, though her mind 
winced away from the thought of what 
could possibly happen. She did not make 
the mistake of laying too much stress upon 
their parting. His own sense of his bad 
behaviour—his remorse and compunction— 
had been quite enough to melt his heart 
for those last moments. His letters since 
had been full of contrition, and in them 
she discerned an honest effort to make the 
best of things and to take an interest in 
his wife. But she could feel that it was 
an effort; and every now and then she 
believed that she got an inkling of what it 
was costing him. 

The one compensation she found in the 
strenuous nature of her work was that it 
kept her from thought. She had her mind 
so much upon the stretch all day, and came 
home at night so weary, that she had not 
time to dwell upon her wrecked life. 

Insistent fears were, however, knocking 
at the door as the date of the probable leave 
drew near. ‘They were colouring her mood 
as she made her way back to the flat in 
Carisbrook Mansions which she shared 
with Jane, who, though possessed of com- 
fortable means, was only too glad, in war- 
time, to find so congenial a companion to 
share her expenses. It was odd that Chris 
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should prove so sympathetic to these two 
chosen friends of Ralf, to whom he had 
feared to introduce her. 

It was a gay evening at the beginning of 
May, and Jane, to whom rations were 
quite a side-issue, so long as she could buy 
tulips and irises for her vases, had made her 
room—half parlour, half studio—gay with 
blossoms. As Chris pushed open 
the door, it seemed a bower of gladness in 
a dreary world. 

By the open window sat Jane, in what she 
called a tea-gown, but her friends described 
as a dressing-gown, of mustard-coloured 
wool-backed satin, the surface considerably 
impaired by wear; her scraggy neck was 
loaded with purple and_ coral-coloured 
beads, to suit the tulips and irises. 

Beside her, someone was drinking tea, 
someone tall and graceful, who rose to her 
feet as Chris entered, holding out her hand. 

“ How delightful to see you, dear Mrs. 
Holderness,” said Miss Carmichael. ‘ Mr. 
Blundell was calling upon me a few days 
back, and he told me our dear Jane here 
would be glad to see me. I said I thought 
I was in disgrace, but he laughed at the 
idea, so I ventured; and she has been so 
kind. Will you be kind too?” 

“Why not?” said Chris composedly, 
as she sat down and pulled off her gloves. 
“I am glad to see any of Jane’s friends, 
of course. Tea, please, old thing, I am 
parched with thirst.” 

‘Ah, you work so hard,” 
in her thrilling voice, 


said Eleanor 
which Chris always 


seemed to hear as it were through Rolf's 
ears. “Is Mr. Blundell a_ hard task- 


” 


master ? 
Chris looked up from her tea-cup in sur- 
prise. 


“Mr. Blundell ? I am working for the 
Government.” 
“Yes, but under Mr. Blundell.” 


Chris laughed a little. 


“Mr. Blundell isn’t in the Government,” 
she said scornfully. “ Who has been telling 


you that fairy-tale ?’ 

“Why, Blitz told me himself.” 

Chris seemed highly amused. 

“Well, if so, either you misunderstood 
him, Miss Carmichael, or else—pardon the 
vulgarity—he must have been pulling your 

grew 


leg.” 
Jane 
Ooo, 


Eleanor 
laughing, 

“What put that into your head 2?” said 
she. “Oh, of course, I know! It is 
because Chris sat to him for her portrait, and 
usea to go every day to the studio for 
sittings. Quite enough to start story 
like that!’ 


quite pink. was 


Jane was as honest as the day, and ag 
she spoke Chris was inly breathing thanks to 
Blitz for having made her swear to keep 
everything from the dear lady, whose ia 
plete unconsciousness was worth much at 
this moment. How nearly Eleanor’s probe 
had gone home! That lic about Blundell 
having been her informant was well told 
indeed ! 

“My sittings are all over, 
now,” said she kindly, as 
the ignorant. Then 
talk to the pictures of the year, and ex- 
tracted an opinion of the great Blundell 
masterpiece so much more favourable than 
that given by the lady to the painter himself 
as to be a keen joy to Chris, who wondered 


some time ago 
one instructing 
she switched off the 


what critic of renown Eleanor had since 
encountered, to change her views so 
markedly. 


Somehow the talk 
Eleanor guided it, 
Nobody who was not aware of her drift 
could say she dragged it in. Thence she 
slipped on smoothly and most naturally 
to the submarine menace. ‘That week the 
sinkings had been serious, and Jane joined 
her vehemently in deploring them. 

“Tf the Government could hit upon 
some way to rid us of that pest, they would 
indeed earn all our votes!” cried the 
visitor fervently. ‘ Did you know ther 
is a rumour flying about that such a thing 
has been at last discovered ? 

Is there? What kind of thing?” 
cried Chris. ‘ Do tell us about it.” 

“Oh, come, Mrs. Holderness! You know 


drifted to air-raids 
but very cleverly 


far more of the matter than I do! Is not 
the whole thing Mr. Blundell’s own in 


” 


vention ? 

Chris pursed up her mouth with a naughty 
look. 

Blundell's invention seems to have 
been in excellent working order when | 
tried it on you the other day, Miss Car 
michael,” said she mischievously. What 
had you done to provoke him to such 4 
revenge ? What else did he tell you?” 

Eleanor lost her temper. 

"ih not from Mr. Blundell that I 
heard of his wonderful idea. Everyone bs 
talking of it,”” she snapped. 

* Jane—ask him to supper, and_ extort 
a full account from him,” said Chris eagerly 
“How dare he keep such a thing from his 
nearest and dearest ?”’ 

“Well,” said Jane in simple  surprist 

“frankly, Miss Carmichael, 1] don’t believé 
it. If Blitz had invented anything at all, 
he'd be as proud as a peacock, and the first 
thing he would do would be to come braggitg 
to me——”’ 
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IT BEGAN WITH A WEDDING 


“*Ah, you work so hard,’ said 
Eleanor in her thrilling voice.” 


“Or to Mrs. 
fom Eleanor. 


Yes, 


Holderness '’—venomously 


or to me! I'm his friend too, 
through Rolf. 1 should be told, [ am sure 
fit! I can’t believe there can be anything 


in it.” 

“T wish there were, with all my soul!” 
cried Jane. “Td leave every penny of my 
fortune to Blitz, if he had invented anything 
tostop these devils in their work.” 

Eleanor sat quite still for a minute or two 
considering. This was a surprise to her. 
Jane was a person whose every thought 
showed like a pebble in clear water. She 
Was utterly incapable of such a blutf as this. 
Me could not know Then Chris Holder- 
tess had worked for Blitz all this time with- 
out telling her a word! Had it not been 
‘or a certain document in her pocket, she 
would have concluded that Ritter was on a 
totally wrong scent. Knowing this not to 
be so, there was but the one alternative. 
he thing must be of deadly importance. 

She talked a little more, all she said 
‘lipping helpless off the cool armour of 
Chris's composure. When she left them, 
and was seated in a taxi on her way home, 
she drew from her pocket a copied extract 
from a letter and read it over carefully : 

As it is your wife who will take the risk, 


Orawn by 
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Tam bound, in my own view, to inform you 
what the risk will be. It will last but a 
few hours, and I think it will amount to very 


little. So far as I can tell, we are not 
suspected, nor is anybody watching us. 


However, in a case of this kind, as you will 
judge from the information in my last, we 
are taking no risks. To make assurance 
doubly sure, [I am not taking the most 
vital diagrams direct to Whitehall. They 
will very unostentatiously leave the place 
you know of by hand, and be deposited for 
the night in old Jane’s flat, whence the 
authorities themselves are to collect them 
next morning, in any fashion which seems 
to them safest. 

“It may seem to you exaggerated pre- 
caution; but remember what hangs upon 
it; and if you ask why [I should ex- 
pose your wife to danger by placing the 
plans under the same roof with her, my 
reply is that a flat occupied by two maiden 
ladies, without even a maid sleeping in the 
house, is the last place in which one would 
search for Government secrets. Their very 
helplessness is their security.” 

“With this in my pocket,” reflected Miss 
Carmichael, smiling, ‘ it was, to say the least 
of it, odd that the chit of a girl should 
suppose that she could bluff me. Jane 
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knows nothing, evidently. Yes. 
far the best and simplest plan. Memling 
House may be guarded, it probably 1s. 
Now whereabouts in that flat would the chit 
of a girl deposit valuables ? If it were left 
to her, she would lock them up in a trunk 
under her bed, and sleep with the key under 
her pillow. But she has Blitz at the back 
of her—Blitz, who painted her. He 
will advise hiding them among all that 
mess in the corner of Jane’s studio, or in 
one of those ottoman things with which the 
place is strewn. <A few minutes’ systematic 
search would find them, and without dis- 
turbing the ladies. Yes! Our plan is to 
allow them to go on supposing that nobody 
is on the watch! Let them carry their 
precious plans unmolested into the flat, and 
trust Max and his men to do the rest. Ah, 
what a nation of fools we are! Sunk in our 
sense of security still, after all these years 
of blundering war and successful treachery ! 
Old Blitz hugging himself with the belief 
that nobody suspects the use to which his 
studio has been put—that nobody is on the 
watch, either for him or his inventions ! 
To realise how gullible my country is— 
how completely a prey to the intellect of 
Germany—is almost to make me feel that 
I could be content to become a German's 
wife. Oh, how I hate stupidity !” 

At the last word her brow contracted, 
and she heaved a sigh which was almost a 
groan; for Chris Holderness at least had 
not been stupid. The little insipid girl, 
as she termed her, who had stolen the man 
whom Eleanor still loved, had 
marvellously that afternoon. 

“If only,” thought Eleanor, “ that little 
girl were backed up by one or two accom- 
plices with brains, she might be positively 


It is by 


fenced 


dangerous. What made Kolf think her 
stupid, I wonder? Men never can dis- 


criminate. If a girl is simple minded and 
half educated and undeveloped, they call 
her stupid. ‘ A dear little soul,’ he told me, 
‘but an utter muff—with the art instincts 
of a provincial post mistress.’ Master Rolf, 
you made a bad mistake somewhere! | 
wonder what she will do with you when 
she gets you back ?” 


CHAPTER VIII 
To Capture the Plans 

FTER the finding and reading of the 
letter in Blundell’s pocket, Ritter 
had at first been of opinion that his 
sasiest course was to capture the man 
himself, with the plans upon him, on his 

way from Memling House to Jane’s flat. 


Up to the very last moment he had not 
decided against this plan, and had helpers 
posted in one or two hiding places along the 
little bent alley which led nowhere. 

Something which might or might not 
have been chance decided him against this 
course. 


It was about seven o'clock on a coli 
gusty evening, spitting frozen rain. | 


was still fully daylight, when there came 
into sight round the bend of Studio Lane 
a couple of sturdy working men with their 
tools on their backs, apparently going home 
They had hardly made their appearance 
when the door of the big studio at Memling 
House opened, and out came Blundell ani 
Mrs. Holderness, the former carrying an 
attaché case which was large and seemed 
heavy ; the latter a long roll of paper or 
parchment, apparently too large to be 
packed inside it. 

They stepped into the road a few paces 
ahead of the two workmen, who were going 
the same way; and at the moment ther 
came into view at the other end of the road 
first a nondescript individual, apparently 
in a hurry, and next a large, heavy police 
man, who advanced, like the nondescript 
to meet the workmen and the artists. 

his amounted to a congestion of traffic 
hitherto without parallel in the history of 
Studio Lane. Was it coincidence ? Any- 
way it forced Max's hand. full sight ot 
three witnesses his own man was powerless 
even if reinforced. We could not even 
follow until the policeman was out of sight 

This solid representative of law and order 
was in no hurry. He walked along calmly 
unobservant until he reached Memling 
Ifouse, where he came to a standstill, close 
to where Ritter himself was lurking ; and 
seemed to be absorbed in the contemplation 
of Blundell’s front door. ‘After some lon 
moments, he strolled on again; but Just 
as it seemed likely that he would turn th 
corner, and Ritter was preparing to spn 
out, he seemed to take an interest In te 
movements of the nondescript, and sto 
in full view to watch him out of sight at the 
end of the Jane opposite that at which 
Blundell and Chris had gone out. Then he 
paced back again, right past the house ; and 
hung about in all for quite five minutes, 
at the end of which time the quarry Wé 
out of reach and could not*be traced. 

It was a matter of much difficulty _ 
find a taxi and proceed as fast as possible 
to a small shop facing the main entranc 
of Carisbrook Mansions. The man wh 
had been left on duty at this point reportes 
that he had seen no gentleman enter Im the 
company of a young lady, nor one who carried 
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an attaché case, nor any long roll of paper. 
Various people had come in and gone out. 
In fact, so many that he got a bit muddled. 
A gentleman home on leave, with a huge 
kit bag and so on, had driven up in a taxi. 
He could not say which flat he had gone 
into. Five young ladies had gone in, 
seven elderly, and three quite old. Four 
maid servants had gone to the post and 
back. Three tradesmen had left goods. 
Five gentlemen had also entered, of whom 
three had not again emerged. More closely 
questioned he could only say that “ they 
looked like residents.” The gentleman on 
leave was an Anzac—he was sure of that. 

Ritter began to suppose himself bested 
after all. In his mind had floated from the 
first the notion that the pocket-book might 
have been baited and left as a trap tor 
Eleanor. The mere fact of her known 
friendship with himself must make even so 
casual a man as Blundell suspicious. If his 
fears were true, then the plans were safe by 
now, carried off to some destination which 
he had no means of tracing. 

He was half inclined to abandon the idea 
of breaking into the flat that night, when one 
of his subordinates came up and told him 
that the man on duty, further pressed, had 
confessed to having “‘ passed a remark or 
two” with one of the maids who came out 
to post letters. The questioner gathered 
that he had turned his back for a minute 
or two in order to stroll to the pillar box 
with her, since she had told him she had 
something queer to tell him of the goings- 
oin the flats and he had hoped to gain 
information. The girl was clearly making 
a fool of him, since she had no information 
to give, beyond some nonsense about a 
chimney on fire—and it was quite possible 
that during his momentary inattention 
Mr. Blundell and Mrs. Holderness might 
have slipped in. 

Ritter was hardly inclined to give the 
habitants of Carisbrook Mansions credit 
tor such subtlety. However, it was easy 
tough to ascertain whether Mrs. Holder- 
les were in her tlat or not. A messenger 
Was dispatched to the nearest public tele- 
phone to ring her up and ask, on behalf 
of John Smith and Co., whether she had 
ordered a dozen of whisky. 

This man brought back the news that 
Mrs. Holderness had been called to the 
telephone and had denied the order with 
some asperity. 

Now, if Mrs. Holderness and Blundell 
lad got in, and if they had for this purpose 
arranged that their maid should act as a 
decoy and distract the attention of the man 
On duty, then there was no doubt of their 
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being more on the alert than Ritter had 
foreseen. In that case, the passers-by in 
Studio Lane were not coincidence. The 
plans for which Potsdam would give so 
much were actually in the flat, and unless 
he got them that night he would never get 
them; for to clash with the Government 
emissaries who might come next morning 
to fetch them was the very last thing he 
desired. 

His deliberations, it should be stated, 
took place in the small waiting room on 
the first floor of a dentist opposite, who 
let his room after business hours to the 
soi-disant cmissary of an American firm 
whose commercial travellers came to him 
there to present reports during the short 
period which must elapse before his London 
business was on so secure a footing as to 
possess premises of its own. 

As he sat in the window of this coign of 
vantage, brooding, cogitating, his eyes, 
fixed absently upon the front door of the 
Mansions, saw something of interest. It 
was not yet by any means dark, and Blun- 
dell was distinctly visible as he came out 
and stood in the entrance. He carried no 
attaché case, nor package of any kind. 
Neither did he seem in any haste or at all 
suspicious that his movements might be of 
interest to anyone. He pulled out his case of 
cigarettes, selected one, found a match, 
lit it, and then sauntered deliberately down 
the street, pausing, when he reached a 
Tube station, to buy an evening paper, 
which he opened and was reading as he 
passed out of sight. 

Ritter bit his lip. 

All turned now upon the ability of his 
brain to defeat that of his adversary. Was 
Blundell clever, or was he merely lucky ? 
The carrying of the plans safely away from 
Memling House, the entering of Carisbrook 
Mansions unseen, the action of the maid 
with his spy, all might be just lucky co- 
incidences. A man who is completely un- 
suspicious may sometimes march calmly 
through a place where a man who fears 
danger at every turn may court disaster. 

If this was a trap—if Ritter walked into 
it—it was the end of all things for him. On 
the other hand, if the plans could not be 
got, he was registered a failure at head- 
quarters. 

And to-night was his only remaining 
chance | 

If he could but see into that flat, and 
ascertain what was going on! 

Just two women ina flat alone | 

It all sounded so easy. Was Blundell 
counting upon that ? Or was he not ? 

Suddenly an idca darted into his mind. 
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Seizing the telephone, he rang up Eleanor 
Carmichael. 

“Are you there ? 
speaking 

“Yes. It is I. Is that you, Max?” 

“Are you alone? Anybody else in the 
room 

Nobody.” 

“Well then, see here. Is there any 
excuse which would mike it seem natural 
for you to go to Carisbrook Mansions this 
evening, after dinner ?”’ 

“Mercy, no! What could [ go for? I 
never did such a thing in my life! They 
would smell a rat directly.” 

you sure? Think! Isn't there 
something ? Ah, yes, by Jove! A rumour 
from the front! Couldn't you have heard 
something—that would do it !—some rumour 
to the effect that Captain Holderness had 
been blown to bits by a shell ? You rush 
round there to know if it’s true, because 
you loved him once, and you're half dis- 
tracted——”’ 

“You beast,’ 
end of the wire. 

“Quite so. But don't waste time. Try 
to grasp the idea. Could you carry it off?” 

“ Conceivably. But why do you want 
me to go there ?”’ 

“TIT want to know what they are doing, 
whether the two women are alone, whether 
they seem to have got the jumps at all, or 
whether they are just going on as usual. 
I confess that Blundell is worrying me a 


Is it Miss Carmichael 


said Eleanor quietly at her 


little. IT want to know whether he is there, 
or expected. If you drop in about Nine 
o'clock, say ?”’ 

** No, I’m hanged if I do!—Give that 
wretched little girl the shock of her life!” 

“Give her the joy of her life. She’ 
think she’s free to encourage old Blitz. I 
would be fine to watch ’em both take the 
news, if he’s there———”’ 

“If Blitz were there he'd see through 
me. 

“Stuff and nonsense! He'd take ary- 
thing you handed out to him.” ; 

“If you really believe that, Max, you're 
not fit to run this show.” ; 

“ That's a question that tim? must prove 
Now remember, you have just got this news 
by post. Have a bit of a letter scrawled 
on the thin paper they use in the trenches 
with a bit of old pencil. Even if your visit 
does no other good, it will be an excellent 
thing, for it will take the Chris-girl’s mind 
off her work and shatter her a bit. I've 
known quite a good conspirator break down 
before now under the pressure of sudden 
bad news connected with her best boy. 
Anyway, you do it, my girl. I wish it. 
Do you hear? ”’ 

There was a ring of command in the 
voice, like that in the tones of an animal 
trainer who will coax just so long as he 
believes the whip not to be necessary 
Eleanor, though she winced under it, held 
out for a while. Her ultimate surrender 
was nevertheless a foregone conclusion. 


(To be concluded.) 


We are Seven. 


Six little school-children—and a dell—from the portion of Alsace recovered 
from the Germans by our French Allies. 
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“You will do the greatest service to the State if 
you will raise, not the roofs of the houses, but the 


souls of the citizens; for it is better for great souls 
to dwell in small houses than for mean souls to 
dwell in great 

Know 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—You 
M that we are supporting “ Philip,” 


at a cost of {21 a ‘year, in the 
Homes for Little Boys at Farningham. I 
have just read the annual report, and it 
struck me that the quotation that heads 
this page would be a good motto for the 
Homes. I wish I could let you see the 
whole report. Most reports are frankly 
dull. This one has not a dull page from 
cover to cover. I have been able to repro- 
duce some of the photographs taken at the 
Homes. These will give you some idea of 
the life led by the boys. 

“And who are the boys?” I hear some 
readers ask. They are boys, as the report 
puts it, “left in trust ’—fatherless boys— 
who are trained at the Homes to be useful 
citizens of the Empire. There are 500 lads 
in the Homes, and more than a quarter of 
these are war orphans. 

_ I don’t honestly mind the risk of being 
Pipped ’ for myself,” said a man facing 
service in the field, ‘‘ but it is simply torture 
tome to think of what would happen to my 
three little children if I were to get killed.” 
_Itis surely the duty of us, who owe our 
Ives and safety to the supreme sacrifice of 
brave men, to see that they have no fear 
for the future of their little ones. 
hope to visit the Homes myself later 
On, and tell you at first hand my impression 
of them. But there is one point about 
them which makes me feel that they strike 
the right note all through—and no report 
's needed to convince me of this. They are 
not arranged on the dreary ‘‘ Orphanage ’ 
1186 


‘Conducted 
(Baa Sans 


(/ncorporating “The 

League of Youn2 
British Citizens.”) 


plan. They are arranged as “ Cottage 
Homes,” each with a “ mother ” in charge, 
and each boy is a member of a small 
“ family.” 


What the Boys are Doing and will Do 
At Farningham every boy is given the 
choice of a trade. He can become a tailor, 
bootmaker, carpenter, gardener, farmer, 
baker, or engineer. There is another Home 
at Swanley, where boys are trained for 
the Navy or Mercantile Marine. The 
younger boys do their “ bit”? by growing 
potatoes and all other vegetables needed 
in the Homes, with a surplus for outside 
consumption ; they tend a herd of fifteen 
cows, work a farm of nearly forty acres, 
make the bread, and help local farmers to 
gather in hay, pick fruit, lift potatoes, and 
fell wood. And last, but not least, 500 
Old Boys volunteered for service with the 
colours in the first months of the war: Of 
these many have laid down their lives. 


Philip ” 

“Philip”? is our special charge. You 
read the excellent report of his progress and 
conduct in these pages—and if he continues 
to do so well he should prove a credit to 
the Homes, and a useful. young. Briton. 
The cost of supporting a boy in the Homes 
was originally Twenty Guineas, but owing 
to the increased cost of living it has gone 
up to £36. We have at present £11 15s. 3d. 
in hand for “ Philip’s” maintenance. I trust 
that my readers will make up the deficit 
before the end of the year. It may be of 
interest to intending contributors to know 
that : 

4s. pays for the food of one boy for a 
week. . 
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£5 will pay for the clothing and footwear 
of a boy for a year. 

£10 will feed a boy for a year. 

£36 is the average war-time cost of 
maintaining a boy in the Homes for a year 
—paying for clothing, feeding, housing, 
educating and teaching him a trade. 

To quote the report: 

Our country is toiling through sorrow and anguish 
to achieve a better, brighter future than the stained, 
clouded past. We are doing what we can; our 
boys—the old boys and the present lads-——are * doing 
their bit.””. Will you support us? The work is left 
in trust to us. Will you help us to carry on the 
heritage ? 

There seems to me no better work to be 
done. The Homes endeavour to raise ‘‘ the 
souls of the citizens’’—as well as to 
strengthen their bodies and educate their 
minds. In helping the work we are as- 
suredly doing “ the greatest service to the 
State.” 


Silver Thimble Fund 

I hope to make an interesting statement 
next month of a further substantial addition 
to the sum required for our 


Second Motor Ambulance 

Meanwhile, I trust all readers who have 
not yet contributed will send me any odds 
and ends of 
silver and gold 
trinkets, etc.; 
ivory and jet 
ornaments are 
also welcome. 
‘Nothing is too 
small, nothing 
is too big. The 
odds and ends 
are sent to the 
Mint and 
melted down ; 
the saleable 
articlesare sold 
to best 
advantage 
through Miss 
Hope Clarke, 


the organi 
of the Silver 
Thimble Fund. 
Letters in Some of the Boys at 
Brief learning 


I should like 
to quote scores of letters, sending gifts for 
the Silver Thimble Fund. As it is, I can 
only give a few extracts, showing the spirit 
in which many a “ treasure ”’ is sent: 

Will you please accept the enclosed bracelet for 
the Silver Thimble Fund? Our brave men have 


sacrificed so much, and I want to give somethj 

really value. This is my last bracelet, and w. y 
21st birthday gift from my father (now dead) we 
very precious. Mac. 

Will you please accept the enclosed few articl 
for your Motor Ambulance Fund? The locket 
belonged to my grandmother, and has been treasured 
up for many years, but I don’t think I can ever find 
an opportunity like the present to make use of it. 

(Blackburn) 

I have pleasure in sending small contribution 
towards your work in helping our brave soldiers and 
sailors who have made such great sacrifices 
I am seventy-nine, but spend all my time 
comforts for our brave men, as I feel we 
too much. 


eS for us, 
in making 
fannot do 
( Market Rasen.) 
Am sending small pendant—a little treasure | 
have kept for a great many years—together with an 
old thimble and ring. It is but little to give to our 
brave men, and I gladly part with this for so good 
a cause. VELL-Wisuer. 
Please accept these few relics of my girlhood 
hoping they will fetch a trifle towards Tue Quiver 
Ambulance. I am an invalid, always on my back, 
and have taken Tue Quiver for thirty years, lookitg 
forward to it each month. ( Bristol.) 
These are the only silver articles I possess, and 
hardly seem worth sending, but every little helps, 
doesn’t it? And if every reader of Tue Quiver 
only sent one thimble it would mount up. The 
particular thimble and the other things were my 
mother’s, but she has just been called Home, and] 
am sure she would like to think of her things being 
disposed of to such good purpose. I recently sold 
such things of her wardrobe as were worth selling, 
and I am sure she would like to think of that money 
helping the children, as she loved them so. There 
fore I am enclos- 
ing £1 for the 
* Little Folks” 
Home. 
SYDNEY. 
Please will 
you accept the 
enclosed odd 
ments for the 
Silver Thimble 
Fund? I don't 
know if every 
thing in the bor 
is all silver, but! 
have sent it all 
I am not a nich 
woman—only ai 
old retired nurse 
(sixty-five) living 
on a pension, too 
old to be allowed 
the honour of 
nursing our deal 
brave _ boys. 
cannot help wish- 
ing I was younger; 
how proud I 
should be to nurse 
them, but it is not 
for me. I canonly 
pray and wait. 
(Holloway.) 
Last January 
my mother, then entering her eightieth year, begat 
collecting some silver oddments to send to the 
Silver Thimble Fund; she also made the three 
Gay Bags. Shortly atterwards she was taken with 
her last illness; hence the delay in sending to you. 
Some kind friends have greatly added to the collec: 
tion since, but wish it sent as from her, so I forwat 
it with all good wishes. ( Mangotsfield.' 
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the Farningham Homes 
Bootmaking. 
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Enclosed you will find a few oddments. I am 
afraid they are not of much value, but as you say in 
your lett@ in THe Quiver “every little helps,’ I 
thought I would send them. I am only a servant, 
and cannot send a better collection. But you have 
my best wishes, and hope you will be able to realise 
the sum wanted. A WELL-WISHER. 


I am sending a few old silver things. Am sorry 
they are not of more value, but every little helps, 
and we must do 
what we can for the 
brave boys who are 
fighting for us. | 
have a dear boy 
there. 

(Stone, Staffs.) 

I am sending a 
few oddments. 1 
know they are of 
very little value, 
but tome the watch 
has been a pleasure 
many years; because 
it was my mother’s, 
and the eye-glasses 
belonged to one who 
drilled to be ready 
when Napoleon was 
feared, so they are 
ancient. 

(M. E. D.) 


Gay Bags 

We still need 
Gay Bags in any 
quantity. Ihave 


Pieces for Soft Toys 


I received many kind gifts of pieces of 


' silk, velvet, upholstering material, etc., for 


the soft toys which wounded soldiers learn 
to make under the teaching of Miss Violet 
Methley and her sister. Miss Methley 
writes : 


Some Young Tailors at Work. 


a very nice note (The Homes for Little Boys at Farningham.) 


from Mrs. Ord 
Marshall (Hon. Sec., League of the Em- 
pire) : 

Dear Mrs. Locx,—Again I have the pleasure of 
writing to ask you to convey to the members of Tue 
Quiver Army of Helpers our grateful thanks for a 
further supply of Gay Bags. They are indeed 
good to us, and we appreciate very much their kind 
help—With kindest regards and many thanks to 
you, I am, yours sincerely, 

E. M. Orp Marsu 
(Hon. Sec.). 

I wish I could mention separately each 
kind sender of Gay Bags, but that is im- 
possible. I can only select a few. Among 
them are members of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society at Forsbrook—23 bags from them 
were sent by Miss Constance Marson, who 
also sent a kind gift of {1 for the Ambu- 
ance. Some very nice bag re 

lance. Some very nice bags were made by 
a lady of 76 at Tenby, and a welcome and 
kind letter came with them. 

I hear from all sides that these bags are 
the greatest comfort to our men in hospital. 
The bags should be made of gay-coloured 
chintz or sateen, and may vary from 10 
Inches by 12 inches to 12 inches by 14 inches. 
They should have a draw string round the 
top, and if possible a white linen label 
Sewn in the middle of one side, so that 
the man’s name can be written on the label 
in hospital. 


Clifton. 
Dear Mrs. Lock,—Thank you so much for the 
splendid parcel of pieces which has just arrived 
from Tur Quiver Army of Helpers. They are just 
exactly what we want for the Soft Toy Making, and 
will help us on magnificently. It runs away with the 
profits so, if one has to buy material nowadays. 
—With renewed thanks, yours sincerely, 
M. METHLEY. 
I shall be glad to receive more pieces for 
Miss Methley. 


Silver Paper 

I have had a goodly store of silver paper 
sent to me for Gifford House Auxiliary 
Hospital, Roehampton, and I am ready 
for more. Miss Evelyn Wing wrote: 

We are delighted to find our little collection of 
silver paper will be of use to you. It is the indoor 
staff of the Post Office, Hayling Island (of which I 
am a member), which has collected the wrappings, 
and I think we can send between thirteen and fourteen 
pounds. It is a pleasure to know that the wounded 
soldiers will benefit by it, even though the amount 
is small—as we cannot afford much money for such 
purposes. 

That just expresses the main object of 
the pages. We can none of us do very big 
things, but we can all help in some way, 
and the satisfaction to both givers and 
receivers is great. 

Mrs. Miles sent a welcome collection of 
paper from the children of Camerton School, 
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and Miss Elizabeth G. Dass writes from 
Ireland : 

I got my Sunday School children to collect silver 
paper, and they also got some of the gloves, and they 
are quite keen on helping. 

Mrs. Brown, of Lanark, also sent a splendid 
collection of silver and lead paper, and 
some gloves, oddments of silver, etc. I 
shall be grateful for any quantity of lead 
or silver paper; it does not matter if it is 
crumpled up, or if it weighs only a few 
ounces or a ton. I can dispose of it for the 
benefit of the soldiers. As I write, another 
very welcome gift comes from Miss V. 
Mabel Cumming’s pupils at Lewisham. I 
am delighted with it. 


Odds and Ends of Wool 


I had a very grateful letter from Miss 
Phyllis Lowe, who appealed for odds and 
ends of wool to make blankets and rugs 
for soldiers in spinal carriages. She has 
taught the village children to knit them. 

Dear Mrs. Locx,—The lovely parcel of wool has 
arrived, and I do not know how to thank the readers 
enough. It is splendid. Yes, I would love some 
more, for the more wool I can get the more blankets 
we can make. I am sending you a few scraps and 
some silver paper, and a very little for the Silver 
Thimble Fund, which I think is so excellent.—Yours 
truly, Puyius Lowe. 

Miss Aileen Mackay, who forwarded some 
wool, made the following suggestion which 
seems to me very practical: 

With the wool you will find the legs of some stock- 
ings. May I suggest that these be cut in two and the 
edges sewn up, and I feel sure they would make 


suitable squares for the patchwork blankets referred 
to. 


Glove-Waistcoat Society 


The readers have sent a splendid supply 
of fur and old kid and suéde gloves, and 
here is a letter which shows how welcome 
are these gifts: 


Dear Mapam,—Yet again six more parcels contain- 
ing as usual such beautiful material for our waist- 
coats. We do thank you all most sincerely for all 
the help you are giving us, and we do hot know how 
to show our gratitude.—-Yours faithfully, 

Mary L. Cox (Hon. Sec.). 

Autumn and winter will soon be with us, 
and the need of warm gloves and waistcoats 
for the mine sweepers will be greater than 
ever. I want all my readers to realise what 
is expressed in a charming letter from a 
helper at Doncaster, namely, that the 
smallest gift of gloves or fur is welcome and 
useful : 

I have hesitated to send my small collection to 
gou, but seeing in last month’s Quiver that even 
one pair of gloves would be acceptable I am em- 
boldened to do so. Parting with the thimble is 


almost like parting with a friend; it has served me 
well for seventeen years. 


QUIVER 


Another reader (Durham) well expresses 
the merits of the Glove-Waistcoat Society : 


I hope the small parcel sent may be of some use. 
It is wonderful how the needs of these sad times 
have stimulated both brains and fingers to make se 
of much that has been thrown away in the past to 

rovide comforts for our brave men. God bless 
90th workers and those who receive the gifts, and 
speedily grant His blessing of peace. 

A splendid gift of twenty pounds of pieces 
of white fur—‘‘ waste from our cutting "— 
was sent by Messrs. Samuel How and Son, 
manufacturers, of Leicester, and was greatly 
appreciated. 


A Friend Needed 

Will any reader living in or near Tipton 
prove a friend to Miss Elizabeth Shirley, 
who lives at Great Bridge ? She has under- 
gone two severe operations, and has been 
unable to follow her employment for the 
last two and a half years. Her only means 
of support are 5s. per week (Disablement 
Fund). One of her brothers has been killed 
in the war, and the other is serving with the 
colours. Full address given on application. 


Books for Land Workers 


I had the following appreciative letter 
from Miss Sharp: 


Dear Mrs. Lock,—Will you convey to your 
Army of Helpers my very grateful thanks for the 
parcel of books received yesterday? They are so 
exactly the kind of books that I want for the Land 
Workers. Jean Webster, Miss Porter, Conan Doyle, 
Miss MacNaughten, etc.—all these authors are in 
constant demand. Your readers are cultivating an 
appetite in me for their parcels! 1 trust they will 
continue to satisfy it in such.a delightful way. This 
morning I have had an appeal for books for the 
summer for over 2,000 college girls, who are spending 
their vacation on the land. With renewed thanks, 
believe me, yours sincerely, 

M. Monica Suarp 
(Secretary, Land Workers’ Libraries). 


I hope my readers will send large con- 
signments of the cheaply bound novels to 
afford mental relief to the women engaged 
on very arduous work. 


Books for Deaf Working Girls 

Our second parcel of books evoked the 
following nice letter from Miss Julia 
Montagu : 


My pear Betia,—Such a surprise awaited us to 
day. We are most delighted with the second batch 
of books, and we all thank the readers of THE QUIVER 
for their generous gifts. It is a great pleasure to the 
girls, and they learn a lot from them, and the books 
also help them to understand the meaning of the 
vocabulary and expression of the language. Once 
more, many thanks for your very kind help to our 
little club.—Yours affectionately, 

J. Montacu (Hon, Org. See.). 


The books needed for these deaf working 
girls who face life so bravely in spite 0 
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eat odds against them, are school stories, 
light travel books, and nature books. 


Books for Prisoners of War 

Sir Alfred Davies, C.B., has organised a 
scheme for providing Prisoners of War with 
educational books in subjects that they 
have made or. wish to make a speciality. 
Will all readers look round their shelves and 
let me have a list of technical and scientific 
pooks—any books suitable for serious study 
—books on art, literature, and music, that 


is a list of some of them; a number of 
names are held over till next month: 


Mrs. Archibald and niece, Mrs. and Miss Ainneau, Lilian 
Morgan, Mrs. Adams, Miss Martha Sandford, Miss O’Brien, 
S. Mills, Miss Goldspink, Keturah L. Atkins, J. Humphreys, the 
Misses Mellersh, Mrs. Sage, ‘‘ A Well-Wisher,’’ Miss Wadding- 
ton, Miss Bairston, Eliz. M. Macmaster, Miss S. Jenkins, Miss 
Gowans, Mrs. E. P. Hurley, Miss Klesel, Miss A. Baldock, 
Cc. S. Irwin, Mrs, Lloyd, Miss C. Young, ** Henley,’’ Miss D. M. 
English, Mrs. Edward Hopkinson, Miss Winifred Jordan, Miss 
Lillian C. Hume, Sister Madeline’s pupils (Jamaica), Mrs. 
Horne, Mrs. Simpson, Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Amies, A, W. 
Burgoyne, S. E. W., ‘‘Some Hertford Friends,’ per Miss M. 
Tyser, Mrs. Caudwell, Miss E. Chapman (Hertford), Miss 
Eileen Hughes, Miss Bond, Miss Quincey, I. M. S. M. (Derry), 
Miss Naomi Smith, Mrs. M. M. Lindell (President Lincoln 
Temperance Society Mothers’ Meeting), ‘‘ A Soldier's Mo-her,” 


Showing the Grounds in which the Boys can Play. 


they will give for the prisoners? I will 
forward the list to Sir Alfred Davies, who 
will let me know which are acceptable. So 
far I have received two kind and_ useful 
offers of books from Miss Beck and Miss 
Jackson. 

“ Books, books, books ’’—this is the cry 
from thousands of our men spending month 
after month in weary captivity. I feel sure 
many readers of THe OQuIveR will respond 
to this appeal. 


A Splendid List of Gifts and Givers 

I have received most welcome gifts for 
the Silver Thimble Motor Ambulance, St. 
Dunstan’s Hostel, ‘‘ Little Foiks ’’’? Home, 
Glove-Waistcoat Society, Gay Bags, Land 
Workers’ Libraries, Silver Paper, Scraps, 
Pictures, Wool, etc., from numbers of 
teaders. My grateful thanks to all. Here 


Miss Williamis, Mrs. Melmore, Miss M. F. Hood, the Children o 
Camerton Scliool (per Mrs. F. Miles), A. Faid, Mrs. H. P. 
Shipp, Mrs. B. Schofield, Miss E. E. Jennings, E. L. (Port 
Glasgow), Miss Wardle, Miss Pinchin, “A Few Friends” 
(Broughton-in-Furness), Mrs. J. V » Thomas, Mrs. Robins, 
“4 Well-Wisher ” (Dublin), 3. G. Record, Mrs. Cook 
(Ramsgate), Mrs. Kidston, Mrs. E. H. (Blackpool), M. K. C., 
Mrs. M. A. Smart, Miss C. Fairbrother, Mrs. A. L. Fish, Mrs. 
Whittingham, Miss Gettings, Miss Creber, the Misses Mellersh, 
“Nemo” (second contribution), Mrs. Kelt, Miss M. L. Scott, 
Mrs. Falkiner, Miss Laura Evans, Miss Ethel M. Cox, Beatrice 
Muggison, Miss Fry, Mrs. A. Kennett-Fazes, Mrs. E. Hamer 
Hunt, Miss Irwin, “ A Well-Wisher,”’ Miss J. A. Riddick, Mrs. 
Cyril Bengough, Mrs. J. E. Wilson, Mrs. Whittington, Miss V. 
Mabel Cumming’s Pupils, M. Scott, Mrs. F. Burtenshaw, 
F. M. Wakeman, Mrs: D. Lindsay, Mrs. Sugg, Mrs. Dalrymple 
Clark, Sarah King, Mrs. Miles, Mrs. Hyde, Miss Elsie S. Roberts, 
Miss Nancy Roberts (Shaldon), Miss Jennie Daly, Mrs. Spencer, 
Miss Pilkington, Miss Jane E. F. Kershaw, M. J. J. (Radlett), 
Miss K. L. Dodd, A. Humphrey, Mrs. H. Snell, K. M. (High- 
gate), Mrs. Craig, Miss Pilkington (Okehampton), Mrs. W. 
McNair, Miss Elizabeth Parkinson, S. Knowles, Miss W. 
Gresham, S. Durrant, the Misses J. and F. Sutton, Mr, Charles 
Bell (leather), Mrs. Dicker, Miss A. S. H urdie, Mrs. M. Cadell, 
Miss Baldwin, M. G, Edmondson, Miss F. Anderton, Miss C. 
Beck, Mrs. Casse, Mrs. Smith (Apsley End), “ Little Prig,” 
Messrs. How and Son, Mrs. W. Dume, Miss Ethel G. Moon, 
Mrs. Carr, Miss E. Shirley, Mrs. Savage, Miss A. G. Hunt, 
Mrs. Henry Hall, Miss Keatley, Mrs. Fenton Taylor, Mrs. 
G. F. Hird. Miss Newton, Mrs. Beaver, the Misses Blease, A. B. 
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Stopford, Mrs. Tranter, A. G. Pittman, Miss Gourlie, “ An Old 
Reader of THE Quiver who has a Son out in France,” Sar 
L. Hassé, *“* Mac,"’ M. A. Richardson, “‘ From the Sister of a 


Gunner in the R.G.A.,” Mrs. Wilcoxon, E. Shaw, Mrs. Gordon | 


(Elgin), Mrs. Sansom, Miss Underwood, Miss F. N. Arnold, 
the Misses Hamilton, Margaret H. Fuller, F. Silvester, C. 
Snellgrove, Miss Ethel E. Haste, ‘A Reader of Tue Quiver 
for Many Years,"’ Florence Gaskell, Miss M. Hepworth, Miss 
F. Lush, Miss M. A. Rogerson, ‘A North Well-Wisher,” 
. G. S., “A Small Contribution to Tur Quiver War Funds,” 
. Barber (Hastings), “‘ A Small Contribution from Birken- 
head,”” Mrs. K. (West Derby, Liverpool), Miss Wardle, “A 
Sympathiser"’ (Dennistoun), Mrs. Coggan, Mrs, Hefford, 
Annie B. Camping, Miss Hammond, “ A Reader of Tuz Quiver " 
(Nelson), Miss Violet Fox, Charlotte M. Brooks, Miss Noton, 
the Misses Scott, Mrs. Tweedy, “Only Half Dozen Gay Bags 
for Our Boys,” J. Smith (Tollcross), Anonymous, Mrs. J. 
Peatfield, ‘“‘ Three Bags for the Boys from a Scotchwoman,” 
E. W., M. Toon, Mrs. Ewing, “A Well-Wisher " (Hounslow), 
Miss Gardner, Mrs. Galloway, Mrs. Biggain, E. Rice, Miss 
H. Bibby, “ From One who Wishes She Could do More” (fhe 
Garth), Miss Ireland, Mrs. Brooke, Miss Vaizey Hope, Miss 
A. E. Hansard, Mrs. Chappell, H. W. Baker, Mrs. Turner, 
Miss Helen C. Tancock, Miss E. Welsh, Mrs. F. A. Anderson 
(Northern Rhodesia), Miss Ambler, Mrs. Howard-Wright, 
“A Reader of Tuk Quiver” (Sunderland), “‘ Leal Lanark,’’ 
Miss Gert Hobson, “ Dundee,” Miss Muriel Sutcliffe, Violet 
Seeds, Mrs. Ekins, “‘Sympathiser’’ (Rowsley), Miss Joyce, 
M. J. Elliot, Miss Elizabeth G. Dass, “‘ Deerhurst, Glos,” 
Miss Hilda F. Fereday, Mrs. Galloway, Miss Wright, Mrs. R. 
Lockhart, Miss A. Sweetland, “ Cordelia,” Mrs. Scholey, 
Mrs. W. D. Brown (Lanark), Miss E. G. Wing, Mrs. Peel, 
Mrs. J. Murray, Miss Ethel D. Edwards, Private G. Daw, 
Miss E. Jackson, Mrs. Donald Cameron (Queenstown), 
Miss Constance Marson, Miss M. Monica Sharp, Miss Phyllis 
Lowe, The Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh, E. A. Slade, Isabella 
Fraser, “A Sympathiser" (Co. Derry), Mr. William H. Fear, 
Miss Grace Lowe, Miss Violet Methley. 


Many letters, etc., are held over till next 
month owing to want of space. 
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I think this is a splendid list, and I wish 
I could express to each helper individually 
my grateful thanks by letter instead of the 
formal postcard. 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign 
their names very distinctly, and to put 
Mr., Mrs., or Miss, or any other title, in 
order to assist us in sending an accurate 
acknowledgment. 

My hearty thanks to one and all—and I 
hope to be able to chronicle an equally long 
list in next month’s QUIVER. 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WooLr 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, silver and gold oddments for 
the Silver Thimble Fund, kid gloves and 
fur for the Glove-Waistcoat Society, books, 
silver paper, gifts of money for “ Philip’s” 
maintenance at the Homes for Little Boys, 
Farningham, and for the “ Little Folks” 
Convalescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill, 
should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, Tue 
QUIVER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, 


E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders should 
be made payable to Cassell and Co, 
Limited. 


THE TOMATO 


How this Fruit may be Preserved for Winter Consumption 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


to tell me that they had achieved 

great success with tomato plants, and 

they would be grateful for recipes 
for various ways of preserving the fruit 
for winter use. Some of the letters asked 
how to make tomato jam (from both green 
and ripe fruit), others for recipes for 
bottling, making chutneys, and ketchups, 
and several suggested that a tomato article 
would be popular. Unfortunately these last 
requests reached the office too late, for, 
owing to war conditions, my MSS. must 
be written at least two months before they 
appear in print, and all I could do was to 
send the special recipes that were requested, 
and promise to deal more fully with the 
subject when the tomato season came round 
again. 


| AST year several correspondents wrote 


Special “ War-Time ” Recipes 
Between then and now I have collected 


from various reliable sources all the tried 
tomato recipes with which my friends can 
furnish me, and carefully selected those 
which I believe will be most useful to my 
readers. Some of the best had to be dis- 
carded—for the present—on account of the 
difficulty in procuring ingredients, and I 
am scmewhat afraid that it may not be 
possible exactly to follow the directions 
given in some of the chosen recipes, for 
the importation of spices, which form s0 
essential an ingredient in all such delect- 
able compounds as chutneys and ketchups, 
has been considerably curtailed, if not en 
tirely stopped. e 

At this point I must break away from 
my subject and give a timely “tip” to 
such of my readers whose stocks of spices 
and other scarce commodities are exhausted. 
It is often possible to procure such goods 
in the smailer shops in towns away from 
the busy shopping centres, for the demand 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION FOR 
YOUR BOYS 


A Scheme which brings it within the reach 
of every Parent with ordinary income. 


W tive sc to-day for particulars of this specially attrac- 
tive scheme whereby you can make sure provision 
of funds necessary for the higher education of your sons 
and daughters, for their professional or business train- 
ing, for the purchase of a partnership, or, in the case of 
girls, money for marriage settlement. 

The scheme is perfectly sound and simple, provides 
for many benefits, and entails no commitment beyond 
the payment of an annual premium adapted to suit the 
requirements of the Parent or Guardian. Address: 


32 Moorgate Street, London, E.C.z2. 
Head Office : British Dominions House, 
— Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. — 


ASSETS EXCEED £13,000,000. 


FRIENDS 


ARE BEST FRIENDS 
--TRIED AND SURE. 


And my Old Friend, 


DR. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


Is THE BEST FRIEND OF ALL to me when 
I'vea HEADACHE or a COLD IN THE HEAD.” 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, aed 
— Headache, Dizziness, Faintness, &c. — 
Of all Chemists and Stores, 1/3, or post free 1/6 from [itasell 
De. MACKENZIE’S LABORATORY, Castue St., READING. 


LABORATORIES LTD. 


SWEETENED | 
CUSTARD 


obviates the necessity 
of Sugar with fruits. 


The proof of the polish One of the best Foods is 
is in the using. a well-made “Fulcreem” 


Custard. Here you have 

a le why the value of milk— 
“Nature’s food triumph” 

—enhanced by being blended 

Rr with nutritious cereals, the 


custard forming with fruit 


is in the front rank or jam a thoroughly well- 
For FU RNITURE balanced and palatable course. 
for Mtstated Booklet KING S CROSS : LONDON, 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 
may be greatly IM- tained. 


PROVED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,”” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 


the cheeks. No one can 

tell it is artificial. It 

gives BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- 


upon chafed, sun-burnt, or otherwise irritated skins must be 
experienced before any true conception of its value can be ob. 
A little rubbed into the face morning and_ evening 
serves as an excellent skin food, softening and strengthening the 
delicate tissues, and removing the dust and dirt to which the 
face is constantly exposed. 


In bottles, 1/14, from all Chemists and Stores. 


'M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


TO ENSURE A 
Perfect Complexion 


use La-rola, the one reliable and never. 
failing preparation for protecting the 
skin from the scorching rays of the sun, 
It instantly arrays all irritation, gives 
an exquisite sense of freshness, and 
safeguards the user against the attacks 
of sun or wind, keeping the face and 
skin delightfully cool and clear. The 


soothing effect of 


BEETHAM'S 
(The Best Substitute for Glycerine) 


a-TO 


ENGLAND. 


SEE THIS SIGN 


IT IS BRITISH. 


It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’S 


New Parcels Post. 


Send 2/- in stamps or P.O. and we will forward 

1 Bottle MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS, 
1 Bottle MASON’S GINGER EXTRACT, and 
1 Bo.tle MASON’S LEMONINE. 


Each bottle makes from 6 to 8 
gallons real Summer Beverage. 


Non-Intoxicating. 
fddress— 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 


Hindes 


The Safe Way to renew the natural 
colour of Grey or Faded Hair 
isto use Hindes Hair Tint. 


Permanent in effect, natural in shade. 


washable and undetectable, it is 
guaranteed by the highest medical 
@uthority to be absolutely harmless 
(Medical Certificate accompanies each 
bottle.) In seven natural shades. 


2/6 per Bottle. 


dressers, or direct from 

Hindes Lid., Patentees and Manu. 
facturers of Hindes Hair Wavers, 
1, Tabernacle Street, City, London 


THE PATENT 


Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar baby's 
comfort, Easily washable vay to rust. 
Packs small (weight § 
Suprlied with either Net or Canopy Support. 
Catalogue of Cots, Draperies, post rt, 
No.0. Pain Wood « 
No, 1. Stained & Polished 259 
No.2. White Enamel .. 79 
No. 3. Special Design .. 38 
Cots sent free on 7 days appre. 
All our Nursery Specialities 
are British inventions 
British-made. 


(Next Victoria Palact.) 
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is not so great and the sale restricted to a 


smaller number of customers. Last year 
I wanted certain articles, and having un- 
successfully tried to procure them in the 
big stores, I turned, as a last resource, 
to quite little shops in smaller places, and 
in the end succeeded in getting everything 
that I wanted. 


Store Tomatoes 

One of the best ways of utilising a good 
crop of tomatoes is to convert a large 
proportion of the fruit into store sauce. 
This will be found invaluable for using 
in a variety of dishes during the winter 
months. Personally (and many of my friends 
suffered in like manner) I think I have 
missed tomatoes more than any other of the 
imported fruits, for at least three tins were 
consumed weekly by my household in the 
form of soup, sauce, or vegetable. The 
increased price turned what we used to con- 
sider a necessity into a luxury, and I 
am determined that whatever else the store 
cupboard lacks next winter there shall be 
a plentiful supply of tomato sauce. 

This is the recipe I use. Gather 
tipe red tomatoes on a fine hot day. 
Wipe them carefully with a dry cloth and 
place in a baking jar. Cook in the oven 
until soft enough to rub through a fine 
sieve. To each pound of pulp allow 1 qt. 
of vinegar, 1 oz. salt, 1 oz. ground black 
pepper, cayenne to taste, and % oz. minced 
shallot. If it can be spared an ounce of 
sugar is a great improvement to the sauce. 
Mix all the ingredients together and 
put them, into a thick enamelled pan. 
Simmer slowly until the sauce is of the 
consistency of “double” cream. Pour into 
glass bottles that have been thoroughly 
cleaned and heated in the oven, and cork. 
Run a little sealing-wax over the corks. 
The sauce, which is to be used for cooking 
purposes, can be very concentrated and 
eventually thinned down to the required 
consistency with stock, milk, or water. 


Bottled Tomatoes 

These are very useful for serving as a 
vegetable or adding whole to hashes, pies, 
Pasties, etc., or making into scallops. and 
other savouries. They are less profitable 
than the sauce and occupy more room, but, 
on the other hand, they have their uses 
and require no ingredients beyond the 
fruit. 

To bottle tomatoes choose firm, ripe fruit 
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of a size that will go into the bottles that 
are to be used. See that the bottles are 
perfectly clean, then stand them in the 
oven until they are thoroughly heated. Lift 
out with a cloth and fill quickly with the 
fruit, then pour in water from a boiling 
kettle to within a quarter of an inch of 
the top. Replace the bottles in the oven 
and leave until the water boils. Take out 
a couple of spoonfuls and fill up with 
melted mutton fat. When the fat has set 
tie down with jam covers. The bottles 
must not be moved after the fat has been 
poured in until this has set in a firm cake 
and if necessary more fat must be added. 
_Some correspondents have written and 
told me that when about to use fruit that 
has been bottled by this simple process (one 
which I have used for yeats and always 
found perfectly efficacious) they have found 
that the fat has separated from the sides 
of the bottles and the liquor has oozed 
through the cracks and the fruit become 
mouldy. The only reason that I can give for 
such a calamity is that the bottles have 
been moved kefore the fat has settled and 
adhered fast to the sides of the glass. 


Tomato Jams 

Tomatoes make delicious jam, and, in 
view of the scarcity of this useful adjunct 
to every meal, those of my readers who are 
rejoicing in an abundant crop. of fruit will 
probably use some portion of it for making 
preserves. Green tomato jam is very like 
a superior form of gooseberry jam, having 
a delicate and particularly fresh fruity 
flavour. 


Tomato Marmalade 

Put 6 lbs. of ripe tomatoes into a basin 
and pour boiling water over them. Remove 
the skins and put the fruit into a preserving 
pan with six lemons shredded as for orange 
marmalade, 4 lbs. of white sugar, and, if 
available, a teacupful of stoned and chopped 
raisins. If raisins are not forthcoming 
(though we have been promised dried fruit 
it has not at the time of writing put in an 
appearance at my grocer’s) dates would 
answer the purpose. If neither can be had 
another half-pound of sugar will be needed, 
as both raisins and dates help to sweeten 
very appreciably. Bring slowly to the boil, 
then simmer until the mixture is of the 
consistency of marmalade and sets when 
tried on a cold plate. Pour into pots and 
tie down as usual. 
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Another Method 

Peel and quarter 6 lbs. of ripe tomatoes 
and remove the seeds. Put the seeds and 
peel into a pint of water, and boil for half 
an hour. Strain the liquor into a preserving 
pan, add 4 lbs. of sugar, bring to the boil, 
then put in the fruit. Test in the usual way. 
Lemon or ginger may be added if liked. 


Green Tomato and Pineapple Jam 

Take 14 lbs. of green tomatoes, slice them 
thinly, boil till pulpy, then add to lbs. of 
sugar, and boil for 20 minutes. Meanwhile 
strain the juice from a large tin of pine- 
apple, remove the “eyes,” and pass the 
fruit through a mincing machine. Stir both 
juice and pulped fruit into the tomato jam 
and boil for 15 minutes. It is sometimes 
difficult to get this jam to set, and it 
facilitates matters to stir in an ounce of 
soaked gelatine just at the last minute. 
Green tomatoes can be made into jam ac- 
cording to any ordinary jam recipe, but the 
addition of lemon, ginger, or pineapple is a 
great improvement. 


Ripe Tomato Jam 

This is not only very good to eat, but 
also distinctly decorative to the tea-table. 
Select smal! round yellow tomatoes, remove 
the peel, and put the fruit into a large 
basin with layers of sugar sprinkled be- 
tween the fruit. Leave for 12 hours. Strain 
off the syrup that has collected into a pre- 
serving pan, and let it come to the boil. Re- 
move the scum as it rises. Lay the tomatoes 
4n the syrup and boil them gently for 20 
minutes to half an hour, according to the 
size of the fruit. They ‘should then be 
thoroughly tender but not broken. Lift the 
fruit from the syrup on to a plate and 
leave it to cool. (If it is put into glass 
bottles while hot and soft the weight of 
the top tomatoes will crush those at the 
bottom, and this will spoil the dainty ap- 
pearance of the jam.) Reboil the syrup, 
and at the last moment stir in the strained 
juice of three lemons. Arrange the fruit 
in heated pots, fill up with boiling syrup, 
and when cold tie down. It will be seen 
that. it is important that the fruit should 
remain whole, and as tomatoes vary very 
much in size they should be overlooked and 
sorted according to dimensions. The 
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largest ones should be cooked longest (con. 
sequently placed first in the syrup), the 
smallest ones, of course, being added last 
of all. 


Tomato Chutneys 

Although we do not need chutneys and 
ketchups to “help down” the cold joint as 
in pre-war days, these condiments still have 
their uses in making agreeable adjuncts toa 
bread and cheese or other simple meal. 
Chutneys must on no account be hurried in 
the cooking process, for too hasty boiling 
tends to burn and harden the contents of 
the pan by causing the small amount of 
liquor to evaporate too quickly. The hay- 
box is admirable for such slow, long-drawn- 
out cooking; or if not in possession of this 
useful utensil a thick stewing jar, which can 
be left all night in the oven, will answer the 
purpose. An ordinary jam jar, covered with 
a saucer and stood on another in a pot 
of boiling water, is a primitive but quite 
effective means of procuring slow, equable 
heat, but it must be remembered that the 
time given in the following recipes is for 
saucepan-on-the-stove cooking, and_ that 
when the slowly but distinctly _ better 
methods of cooking are adopted at least 
twice this time must be allowed. 


Green Tomato Chutney 

Slice 5 lbs. of green tomatoes and put 
them on a coarse hair sieve with layers of 
salt between the slices. Leave for 24 hours. 
Drain off the liquor that has not dripped 
through the sieve and put the fruit ina 
thick lined saucepan. Cover with vinegar, 
and add % lb. finely sliced onion, % |b. 
brown sugar, 12 chillies, 50 peppercorns, 
and 6 cloves. Cook till the mixture is 
pulpy, then pour into bottles and tie down 
whilst hot. 


Ripe Tomato Chutney 

Put 4 lbs. ripe fruit into a baking tip 
and cook until tender enough to be passed 
through a sieve. Chop 6 shallots and 1 Ib. 
of sour, juicy apples, and put all into a 
lined saucepan, with 1 oz. crushed mustard 
seed, % oz. ground ginger, % |b. salt, 
cayenne to taste, I qt. vinegar, and % Ib. 
brown sugar. Boil gently until the mixture 
is a thick even pulp. 
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THEY USED TO STARE| 
AT MY 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


| Buffered Torments for Years after Trying 
scores of Things in Vain. Hindoo Secret 
Banished Every Trace for Ever. 


| WILL SEND FULL PARTICULARS FREE. 


For years I suffered untold misery because of a hea 
moustache and beard, and a hairy growth on my arms. 
shuddered to go into public, because I knew that people were 
making unkind remarks. 


I tried every paste, powder and 
liquid I ever heard of without 
success, and only made the 
growth worse. I also endured 
the painful electric needle with- 
out being cured, 

Fortunately mv husband, a 
noted surgeon and an Army 
Officer, secured from a Native 
Hindoo soldier (whose life he 
had saved) the closely guarded 
secret of the Hindoo religion 
which forbids Hindoo women 
to have the slightest trace of 
hair on any part of their body. 

I used it. In a few days all hair growths had gone. To-day 
notatrace can be found. It has been killed for ever, root and 
al. Thousands of others have succeeded as well. 

I therefore feel it my duty to help every lady who is afflicted, 
that they may not waste their time and money as I did. If you 
wish to cure every trace of your superfluous hair for ever, so 
ibat it will never return, send me the coupon below, or a Copy 
of it, together with 2d. stamps for postage. Please state whether 
Mrs. or Miss, and address your letter as below. 


THIS FREE COUPON 
address and 2d. stamps. 


_ Mrs. HUDSON : Please send me free full information and 
instructions to cure superfluous hair; also details of other 
beauty secrets as soon as you can. 

Address, Freperica Hupson, Dept. P4s9, No. g Old 
Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


or copy of same to be 
sent with your name and 


IMPORTANT NOTE.—Mrs. Hudson belongs to a family 
high in Society, and is the widow of a prominent Army Officer, 
so you can wr te her with entire confidence. Address as above. 


ALVIS 


in the morning 
1/6, from Boots Ltd, or 
Salvis Co., to King William Street, 
Blackburn, The natural remedy for 
Liver, Stomach and Kidney Troubles, 
Rheumatism, Gout, Pimples and Spots. 


CONSTIPATION 


BRANDAUER & Go, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


t free from 


SEVEN PRIZE 


MEDALS. Attention 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, Sd. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN 


Pocket Handkerchiefs, Table 

and House Linen, Shirts and 

Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES 
Write for samples and Price List, sent post free. 


Robinson.Cleaver 


lonegal!l Pla 


Wanenougs : 124 MEWOATE STREET, 


LONDON BELFAST. 
= 
“THE CHILDREN’S BREAD.” 
THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY'S 


family is now 4,900 
In days to come these children should be 
Props of the Empire, 
Guardians of its Peace, 
Founders of its Families, 
Pillars of its Church. 


HELP US TO FEED THEM. 


Gifts gratefully received by PrEBENDAkY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E.11. 
Cheques, &c., crossed and made tayable **Waifs and Strays." 


PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


CHURCH ARMY 
WAR FUND 


FOR THE SUPPORT AND EXTENSION OF 


HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 


for our gallant men at home and every 
theatre of war, including 


ABOUT 200 UNDER SHELL-FIRE 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT — 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 


Many more are Urgently Needed. 


Huts cost £500; Tents £300, fully equipped, 
£50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts, 
Cheques, crossed “ Barclay's, a/c Church Army," 

— to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief 


cretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
Arch, London, W.1. 
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Happy, Healthy Childhood 


results from the use of right 
food. Mellin’s Food, mixed 

as directed, is a perfect diet, 
and thousands of 

children have 

been reared on 


MELLIN’S FOOD BISCUITS 


are invaluable during weaning. 


Write for Free Sample and valuable book 
on “‘ How to Feed the Baby."" Address: 


Samete Dert., MELLIN’S FOOD, Lrto., 
Peckuam, Lonpon, S.E.15. 


THE ALWAYS AVAILABIB 
MEAT FOOD 


No difficulty in making meat dishes fo 
dinner if you use Ex-Ox, the economical food enn 
Use it, too, as a between meals sustaining beverage 
—instead of tea—at home, at the works, or the office 


Ex-Ox. 


The Extra Ration 


Use it in soups, rissoles, fritters, “ ¥ 

Take it of afternoon 
use and for Restaurants, Communal Kitchens, Can 
teens, &c., the 1-Ib. tins are particularly economical 
containing 8 times the tubes’ contents. Sold in Ih, 
tins, 5/-; also in vest-pocket hygienic pure tin tubes 


at Grocers and Provision Dealers everywhere. 
3 


anufactured by THE EX-OX CO., IS 
LIVERPOOL. 


Write the Concentro Co, and they wil 
prove to you how their Course, “Scientific 
Concentration,” will give You great Power 
of Will and Self-Reliance, great Power 
over Blushing, Worry, Bad Habits great 


vation, Thinking, Speaking. Approved by the late Lord Avebur W. 
Stead, Sir R. S. S Soden Powel 


THE CONCENTRO Co., 
22 Central Buildings, Walisend, Newoastle-on-Tyne, 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING, 
IT 18 NATURE'S REMEDY. 


BURGESS’ 
LION 
OINTMENT 


Cures without lancing or cutting, bringing all disease to the 
surface and healing from underneath, Of Chemists, V3, etc., per box 
or SAMPLE BOX post free 94. from the Proprietor— 

EZ. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.61. 
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“pe! 
The Man with the Lantern | 
E passed down the street in the 
silence of the night. There was a 
brightness about his feet which 
threw every stone in the pave- 
ment into relief and glowed on the terrace 
along the way. I could not see his 
face, nor tell the manner of his dress, but 
the light showed the direction. I could not 
see the hand that carried the light. It was 
invisible in the darkness, but I could see the 
circle of light as it moved along the way, and 
the feet of the man as they followed the light. 
And out of the darkness and the gleam of 
the lantern there came back to me this 
thought : How little we know of our fellow 
pilgrims. We are journeying in the same 
direction, he following his best light and I 
following mine, but we are both on the same 
pavement and both proceeding the same 
way, yet each is absorbed in his individual 
affairs. We live in our own narrow circle of 
ight—narrow as compared to the great 
world around about us, and the vaster worlds 
far above us. We move on and into the 
eternities with scarcely a knowledge of each 
other's life or destiny. The reason, no 
doubt, is in ourselves; maybe in others, 
or in the circumstances that surround us. 
But the thoughts that absorb us and the 
duties that engross us are but little known 
to the man with the other lantern. He is 
following his onward moving circle of light 
engrossed with the affairs that concern him. 
But were we to raise a cry of distress, how 
quickly that man would reverse his direc- 
tion and come to our help. The cry of need 


is the link that unites. It is that call that 
joins his circle of light and mine. And so 
I reverse my opinion about the man with 
the lantern. It seemed as though he thought 
only of himself, there in the darkness, as he 
moved along. Man’s heart is more sym- 
pathetic than we suppose, as we see him with 
all his cares and responsibilities crowding 
upon him. But when the need comes, when 
the suffering call, then we discover that the 
heart is nearer the light than the head, and 
the appeal of the needy is not in vain. We 
can always trust the man .with the lantern 
when his light is the light of life. 


fe 
“As the Rose” : 
HEN, in the midst of what seems 
unfathomable darkness and woe, we 
lift our eyes and catch a glimpse of the light 
that ever shines from God, then indeed we 
know the meaning of the words, ‘And the 
desert shall blossom as the rose.” 

There is no gloom so deep but God’s 
presence will turn it into brightness. The 
matter narrows down to the simple question 
as to whether we open to Him the inner 
recesses of our lives or attempt to go our 
way alone. It rests with every soul who 
enters the dark places to let Him in or to 
shut Him out. And not alone in the 
shadow, but in the light and the glow of the 
bright places does He wait to enter the 
opened door of the soul. To joy He eddsa 
thousandfold more joy. 
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But especially to those who are sad, or 
weary, Or sick at heart, does He cry, “ J am 
the Way!” The things left behind were 
but fleeting, whether held or lost. God 
and the things of God are sure realities. 
God satisfies, with the deep and abiding 
satisfaction and peace nothing can shake. 
Like the dawn, with its faint tint of rose and 
gold and pink slowly flushing the sky, so, 
when the soul opens itself to its Maker, the 
glory that floods it—soon or late—comes in 
a soft, sweet and ever fuller glow until one 
comes not merely to accept, but thank Him 
for the pain and darkness that paved the 
way for so wondrous a joy.—L. D. STEARNs. 


Expert or Amateur ? 

“VES, it was provoking, but funny, 
too,”’ said Benson, the young archi- 

tect. ‘‘ They wanted me to build their 

house—but they drew the plans themselves. 

“* We want it all exactly like this,’ they 
said, ‘down to the very inch. Then there 
will be no risk of your altering things and 
spoiling our plan.’ 

looked over their drawings—amateur, 
of course. Then I explained as simply as 
possible why I could not follow their draw- 
ings ‘to the inch.” They had made no 
allowance for thickness of walls. The 
chimneys and stairways were in impossible 
places. There were doors that would open 
against each other. Gradually I worked out 
usable plans from the ruins of theirs. To 
this day they are thanking me for it.” 

Some folks go about building their lives 
in much the-same way. Instead of con- 
sulting the Divine Architect they plan for 
themselves, crudely and poorly. It is only 
when they allow Him to take their imperfect 
plans and work them over to His will and 
purpose that they can become useful and 
beautiful. Then they see how much better 
is His expertness than their own incomplete- 
ness, and learn to thank Him for what may 
have seemed at first harsh interference with 
their own plans. 


Trapped ! 
T was Africa. The night was dark and 
stormy. The hunt was over; grim 


and powerful black warriors swarmed from 
jungle paths; armed and silent they 
gathered in their village stockade. The 
fires blazed brightly. The scene struck 


terror to the heart of the explorer, 
He found himself a prisoner surrounded 
with naked savages. Barbarous men con 
tinued to gather from the bush, each Savage 
clasping a wicked-looking spear or a long 
heavy knife. 

At this dramatic moment the chic 
appeared with twelve stalwart warriors. He 
ordered his braves to sit. They obeyed. 
The chief then slowly approached the ex- 
plorer with a small bag in his hand, the kind 
in which the Africans kept their deadly 
poisons for arrow-heads and spear-points, 
The explorer now expected to be poisoned, 
but he was alert and ready for the struggle. 
He raised his pistol. 

In death-like stillness the chief stopped, 
put his hand into the poison bag and slowly 
drew out—a New Testament! Could the 
explorer believe his eyes ? Yes, the colporteur 
had been there before him. The automatic 
was lowered. The explorer was in the house 
of his friends. Slowly the chief told how 
he had secured the Book from a white man 
who had taught him the Story of stories, 
and how he was trying, as best he knew, to 
pray.. The watch fires burned out in the 
night, but the explorer slept without fear. 


<So 


The Harbour of Sweet Content 
‘Ta quality. of contentment in the 
character is a very winsome one 
which not only compels our respect, but 
steals our love. It keeps a man green in 
life, and endears him to his neighbours. 
“He is always complaining,” we say of 


-certain people. ‘ He is always complain- 


ing ’’—and we flee from his peevishness as 
from a’ blighting east wind. “ You never 
heard her murmur, in spite of all her trials”, 
therefore strong men leave her sick-room 
hardened for the battle of life. What joy 
would be ours, and what strength, if we were 
not intoxicated by prosperity or discouragec 
by adversity, but so sailed our ship that 
whether the wind blew from the east or the 
west it would be always blowing us nearer 
to the harbour of sweet content. Why !— 
if this day we could blot out all our past 
grievances as we ask God to blot out all our 
sins, and if we could trust God for the present 
as we pray Him to accept our souls, we should 
go forth, notwithstanding the hardships of 
life, with lifted head and with higher 
thought. Why not ?—IAn MACLAREN. 
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The 
THREAD 


with the 


SILKEN 
FINISH. 


SIZES :—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
50, 60, 70, 80, 100, 150. 


= BRITISH THROUGHOUT. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write to—. MI 


‘*PERI-LUSTA” (Wardle & Davenport, Ld.), 
84 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4. 


THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK. LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD ST, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Subscribed Capital - "4 - £24,920,232 
Paid-up Capital - - - 5,191,715 


(2nd 1918.) 


Deposits’ - - £230,030,585 
Cash in hand and Balances at 


Bank of England - - + 75,012,029 
Money at Call and Short Notice - 8,280,522 
Bills of = - 23,305,323 
Advances - - 90,381,051 


Over 1,000 Offices in the United Kingdom. 


This Bank will collect for its Customers 
free of commission, cheques on the 
Belfast Banking Company Limited. 


= 
= 
|: £= 
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STEEDMAN’S 


SOOTHING 
POWDERS 


THE 
PICTURE 
OF 
HEALTH 


> “HER MOTHER SAYS oA 


“| thought you might lke to see my 
little girfs photo She is just three 
years old. Since she was a_ baby 
of four months | have given her 
Steedman's Powders, and | always 
found them not only cooling, but 
cleansing and refreshing. 1! used to 
give them on the same day each week, 
and if- | happened to miss, she was 
cross and fretful. She cut all her 
tceth without my knowing, thanks to 
those priceless powders." 

Tottenham, Sept. 29th, 1915. 


THESE POWDERS CONTAIN 


EE NO POISON. EE 


See the band on every loaf. 


Then by, means of the “QUIK” DOG 
POWDERS you can always keep hin in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, fail 

Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 


sHAVE YOU A DO a 


confidence ; they are pepeces from the recipe of one 
of the best-known an Do 

in the Worid, t free i2, from 
FP. H. PROSSER & ., Ltd., Veteri 

BSprin, 


Corn Dealer, or Stores 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 


of lite, free from all Skin 


ost objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
Use these Powders with the utmost 


most successful Breeders 


nary Chemists, 
Hill, BIRMINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 


FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 


STAMMERING 


Tuis great bar to efficiency can now be removed, whether 
from shell-shock or mind activity having exceeded the de- 
velopment of the speech organs, by MR. MIALL, Specialist 
Instruttor engaged at Christ's Hospital and other public 
schools. Visits or correspondence alike successful, Address 
209 Oxford Street, London, W. Write for Booklet R. 


CHIVERS 


CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets Like New. 
'} One Tablet will clean a large carpet. 7 
Free sample on receipt ad, 7 
OMIVERS & Oo, Lt 

9 Albany Works, 


HIMROD’S Cure 
For ASTHMA 


Gives instant relief from 

Catarrh, Asthma, ete, 

The Standard Remedy 
for over 40 years, 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


““AWTAVCURL” 


PROMOTES CURLY MAIR. Have youcrer 
thought how much a head of Curly Hair would imprexe 
yourappearance? ‘*Wavcurl” imparts beautifu 

manent curls, One packet sufficient, however lis 
your hair is. One testimonial says: “ AMfy Aair soon 
became @ mass of wavy curis.” For either Ladies of 
= Gentlemen or Children. This is what you have M7 

cket, t free. For a short time, however, we I 

offer to all mentioning this advert. Send 1/6 fora packs 
w 


for 2%.) THE N WAVCURL CO., 
fire for High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


Late *North Eastern” Hosp’ 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL CREEN, E. 
President: The Earl of Shaftesbury 
134 Beds always full, 33,000 Out-Patien's annually. 
87,000 Attendances. £12,000 a year expenditure. 
Assured Income under £1000. No funds in hand. 
Economically administered 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 
PLEASE HELP 
T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 


FREEMANS 


ur 


WATFORD 


A MEAL IN A MINUTE 
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Section for Younger Readers 


Conducted by “DAPHNE” 


THE PUNNY SIDE OF THINGS 


WAS very pleased with the entries 

for the June Literary Competition, the 

prize in which was offered for the best 
original fairy tale. A great number of 
stories were sent in, almost as many as for 
the Two Guinea Story Competition in April, 
and nearly all of them were good. There 
were still a few little boys and girls—mostly 
the latter—who went to sleep and dreamt 
pretty dreams about fairies, but there were 
not nearly so many as usual, and even those 
who did put in an appearance were rather 
more original in their dreams than has some- 
times been the case. 


The Best Fairy Tale 

I wonder why so many people will use 
this time-worn subterfuge of making their 
little hero or heroine go to sleep to dream 
about fairies ? After all, if you are telling 
a fairy story you are at liberty to make 
magical things happen without being obliged 
to explain every little detail as you go 
along. If you will only tell the story as 
though it was really true you are bound to 
carry conviction to your readers, so please 
have the courage of your own inventions, 
and carry on boldly, and don’t spoil your 
Story by saying at the end: ‘‘ Oh, of course, 
this isn’t real, you know. It’s only a 
dream.” 

The prize of Half a Guinea goes to 
M. HitpecarD WALKER, aged 16, for the 
delightful little story printed below. This 
competitor goes boldly to the heart of 
things, and does not attempt to explain 
matters by pretending that it was only a 
dream. She was asked to write an original 
fairy tale, and she has done so, and it is 
with very great pleasure that I award her 
the prize. 

1187 


Here is the prize-winning story : 


FAIRY FRUIT 


In the days before the Little People vanished, 
there lived in Donegal the fairest Princess who ever 
wore a golden crown upon her golden hair. All the 
nobility of Ireland flocked to her feet and besought 
her to marry them, but no, she was as proud as she 
was lovely, and she scorned them all. 

One day she fell sick of a mysterious disease which 
caused a great longing within her, which the phy- 
sicians of the Court, for all their learning, could 
neither explain nor cure. Her father, in ‘despair, 
sent for great doctors from distant lands, but none 
of them were of the slightest use until a little old 
man came who said that “It was Fairy Fruit she 
hungered for,” and sure, that does not grow on 
every bush ! 

“Fairy Fruit!’ said the Princess. (Her name 
was Brigid, and her eyes were like water forget-me- 
nots.) “It must be that, for the very sound of it 
increases my longing a thousandfold!” Big tears, 
like dewdrops, filled her eyes, and trickled down her 
pale cheeks, till the courtiers were all tearing their 
respective hairs and weeping in sympathy, while the 
King raved wildly, and promised a fortune in exchange 
for the Fairy Fruit she craved for. 

Now, in a little village in far-away Kerry lived a 
handsome lad whose parents had christened him 
Thady, for the Little People love the name, and are 
always kind to those who bear it. 

When, one evening in June, a rider galloped into 
the market-place and offered ten sacks of gold as 
reward and price of a little Fairy Fruit, he smiled a 
slow, sweet smile, and went away by himself into a 
great meadow almost surrounded by woods. He 
searched all over the grass until he found a four. 
leaved shamrock, which he kissed, and laid in the 
middle of a green fairy ring. 

**Mvyv Heart’s Desire!’ he said, and began to 
sing softly an old song his mother had taught him 
in his youth. Thrice he sang it, and the third time 
set the long grass rustling, and filled the air with 
the beating of little wings. 

“Thady!” A clear voice struck upon his ear. 
“Tf your Heart’s Desire be pure, and if you will 
promise in the name of all Green Things to tell 
your children and your children’s children about 
us, so that our memory may never die, it shall be 
granted.” 

“Pure it is,” he answered. ‘And by all Green 
Things I promise.” 

“ Then,” came the answer, “‘ behold!” And lo! 
at his feet, in a woven basket no bigger than a walnut 
shell, were three perfect strawberries, laid upon wee 
green leaves. 

Tt never struck Thady to wonder how the Little 
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People knew just what he wanted, so he thanked 
them as best he knew, waiting till the swaying of the 
long grass ceased, and a sound of distant singing 
told him they were gone, and then, picking the gitt 
up carefully, he hurried home. 

Next morning he borrowed an old mare from his 
neighbour the farrier, and set out for Donegal with a 
song on his lips and in his heart. 

When he reached the great castle it was so quiet 
he thought it was deserted, but he soon saw it was 
not so, for the courtiers were lying about in apathetic 
heaps, stunned by grief. One little page, too young 
to teel the full significance of sorrow, came to him, 
inquired his business, and finally led him through 
long corridors to the suite of rooms wherein the 
Princess Brigid, very near to death, was lying. 

On the way he saw shocking sights of lords and 
‘ladies weeping like children, and once he saw the 
Prime Minister, whose brain had become temporarily 
inhinged, playing at cat’s-cradle with the Princess’s 
naid, who had already gone into mourning, and 
weeds at that. 

At the Princess’s door he had to step over the 
King, who had gone to sleep on the threshold, trom 
anxiety and very weariness. 

He entered the room and saw Brigid Iving ona 
couch by the window, her radiant beauty gone, and 
her eyelids closed in what he at first believed to be 
the sleep of death. 

He crossed the room quickly, and dropped on one 
knee beside her. 

“ See, Princess,”’ he said gently, “* 
you Fairy Fruit!” 

Brigid opened her eves and looked up into his face. 
A queer thrill ran through her, and she smiled 
faintly. 

Thady put the little basket on her knee, and 
guided one of her pale hands to it. 

“ Eat,”’ he said, and she picked up one of the 
berries it contained, and put it into her mouth. As 
she did so a wonderful change came over her, the 
colour came back to her cheeks, and the sparkle to 
hereyes. She sat up at the second berry; and at the 
third she rose and danced round the room, clapping 
her hands and laughing for joy. At the Bons all 
the courtiers came running in, and the King awoke 
and embraced her tenderly and tearfully. 

“ Father!” she laughed, with her arms round 
his neck. “I am well! This youth has cured me, 
and we are going to be. married, and is he not the 
handsomest youth 

“ Nay, nay!" broke in Thady. ‘* Princess, you 
are presuming. "Twas for the gold I came, so that 
I might wed the fairest maid in Ireland, a Kerry 
colleen, whom I have loved since I was but a child 
Till now I have not dared to ask, but with a fortune 
at my back——” 

“ Peace,” @aid the King 
weeping aughter’s shoul ler, 
Now go! 

* Y—ves,” sniffed the Princess spitefully. * G—go 
to your dairy- maid. / don’t care !"’ And the courtiers 
all frowned, so that he was glad to go. 

They gave him ten sacks of gold, and a horse to 
carry it, and he mounted his own mare, and jogged 
away, singing and happier than ever 

Sure when he got to Kerry he went straight to the 
little farm where his Heart's Desire lived, and 


And the Little People all came to dance at his 
wedding ! M. HitprGarp Wacker (aged 16) 


I have brought 


as he patted his now 
“You shall be paid. 


Award of a Special Book Prize 
Betty S. MAXWELL comes second on the 
list. Her little story “ The Fairy Trap” 
is very origina!, and the Editor is sending 
her a book as a Special Consolation Prize. 


for her effort was too good to go quite 
unrewarded. 


The Honours List 


The following competitors are very highly 
commended for their entries : 

F, Dowling, Stella Katherine Mary 
Perry, Avril Anderson, Joyce Horner, Nora B 
McInnes, Norah A. Bales. ; 

From the large number of other entries 
received the work of the following is com- 
mended : 

Margaret F. Biggs, Irene Holloway, Jo Shercliff, 
Winifred A. Rintoul, Muriel Corbett, Joyce Meac ham, 
Ursula R. Kefford, B. Vivienne Allen, Doris Bire hall, 
James Skinner, Norah C. Davies, Edith Clegg, 
Catherine Barlow, Néelle Archer, Betty Watt, Gladys 
Fansett, Gwendoline Maddox k’ Saunders, Kathleen 
Margaret White, Alice E. Wilby, Elsie Cranfield, 
Kathleen McLean, Kathleen Eastwood, Gladys 
Read, Jean Birkmyre, Norah Godwin, Charles § 
Roskilly, Dudley S$. Game, Iris Arnold, Margaret 
Mutter, Muriel K. Burgess, Frances Govers, Cora 
Hazard, Margaret Arnold, Margery Barber, Mary 
Bonnett, Myrtle C. Osmaston, K. Mary Prime, G. A. 
Clayton. 

All the stories sent in by the above com- 
petitors were decidedly above the average, 
even when they dealt—as some of them did 
—with the dreams of little girls. 

Result of the Photograph Competition 

The Half-guinea offered by the Editor 
for the best photograph entitled ‘‘Summer-’ 
time’’ is won by KINGsLry G. A. Day. The 
following competitors are commended for 
their entries in the order of merit: 

Jean Birkmyre, Evelyn M. White, Margaret 
Brown, Ettfie Miller, Ella M. Wright, Christian Milne, 
Dolly Seouloudi, Elsie M. Draper, Margaret A. Wilson, 
Dorothy M. Kaye, Irene Blanchard. 


A New Literary Competition 

The literary prize of Five Shillings willbe 
given this month for the best new and 
original story, poem, or essay on “ Cats,” 
told in not more than 250 words of prose 
or 24 lines of verse. Here is a chance for 
everybody, ‘story-tellers, poets, essayists, 
dramatic writers, tragic writers and humor- 
ists—so long as your entry fits the title, and 
does not exceed the limit of words or lines, 
you may treat the subject in any way you 
please. 


Artists’ Competition 

We have had a great many rather ordinary 
subjects for our artists lately, so I think this 
time we will try something that will allow 
for more originality of treatment than out 
artistic competitions sometimes do. I want 
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pains at ball the joint? Have you hard or so!t corns on the toes, 
of the foot. or other parts of the foot? Do your feet perspire ex- 
Men’s and cessively, and feel hot and tender after slight exertion ? 


Women’s, 
126 per eB Or do your feet just feel tired—you don't know why? 


For all these disorders and abnormal conditions 


Is there pain and pressure at the broad part of the 
on ong sole, with tenderness and redness, or hard skin, 
Metatarsal spreading out of the foot, and cramping of the toes? 
Arch Support Is there a sense of strain and discomfort after standing 

Supports or walking, with turning ankles, and s'iding forward ot 
Rear ar pad the foot? Is the great toe distorted, and swollen at 
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foot Comforts 


ensure instant relief and permanent correction. lE 


DR. SCHOLL'S FOOT-EAZER In every district there is a Shoe Dealer who understands 3 

E]) | correcting fallen arch or flat foot. Dr. Scholl's corrective methods. He will examine your 

=| ir ens a ogra Men's feet free, and adjust and fit to your individual require- 

EI ~Paiicetnaeth codbsirnn ments the needed Dr, Scholl Corrective Appliance or Device. 

= 


Dr. Scholl's Appliances, Devices and Remedies are manufactured by 
experts, working under the constant supervision of fully qualified med- i) 
ical specialists in the correction of foot troubles by applied mechanics. =| f 
Write for the name of nearest local Shoe Dealer who is a Scholl expert, and 
acoby ey Dr Scholl's book, “ The Feet and their Care,” sent sree on request. 
THE SCHOLL MFC. CO., 
Largest Makers of Foot Appliances in oe orld 
4 GILTSPUR STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 


=] DR. SCHOLL'S TOE-FLEX 

an even outward pressure to 
| the great toe, and cures Bunions 
i Permanently, by natural method. 
Price 1/6 each 


DE. SCHOLL 8 BUNIONE’ Dr. Scholl's Antiseptic Foot Powde 
gives a cool and restful feeling to hot, 
| tender and feet. 1/- per tin. 


reduces the enlargement b 'y absorption, instantly relieve 
and gives instant relief. Various sizes, sole, ~ In var ana sizes. 
right and left feet. Price 2/- each. * Price 6d. , 9d. and Y. each. 
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LirTLe Dora's PoEtry. : 
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‘ I'd like to be where I could see 
The cows both white and brown, | 
And thank them for the milk they send | 
For Bird’s Blanc-Mange in town. 
The nourishment in milk is multiplied once in every four 
times when used to make a Bird's Blanc-Mange. 


“Niceness and nourishment,” says one enthusiastic 
Mother,“ just sums up Bird’s Blanc-Mange. With us it makes 
i happy mealtimes, and happy children thrive.” 


All the six delicious flavors of Bird’s Blanc-Mange are 
: equally good, and each sets with just that creamy firmness 
which simply melts away in the mouth. 


: To-day is the day for 


BIRDS 


lane-Mange 


BAILEY’S 


STOCKINGS [| 
EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


“VARIX," all about Elastic Stockings, how } 
to wear, clean, and repair them, post free. } 


qn MAR, 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
r Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses. 


| 

ABDOMINAL BELTS. 

| 


EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 


NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
38 Oxford Street, London 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


you to send me in a drawing in black and 
white, entitled “‘ Something Funny.”” What 
the something shall be I leave entirely to 
you. Send in your entries by September 
20,and please remember the new rule about 
the size of your drawings. A prize of Halfa 
Guinea will be awarded for the best drawing. 


Rules for Competitors 


x. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. 

2, No entry for the artistic competition must 
measure more than one foot square, with a small 
additional margin for mounting. In the case of 
literary competitions work must be written upon 
one side of the paper only. 

3. The competitor’s name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on 
a separate piece of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

4. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

5. No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully stamped and directed envelope large 
enough to contain it. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes, 
are insufficient. 

6. All entries must be received at this office by 
September 20, 1918. They should be addressed 
“Competitions,” THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, 
Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


The Funny Side of Things 

I expect you will think that the artistic 
competition this month is rather a curious 
one, but I have set it with a purpose. 
There are heaps of funny things happening 
around us every day—in fact, nearly every- 
thing that happens has a humorous side 
to it somewhere if you can only see it—and 
by setting this competition and thus forcing 
you to keep your eyes open to find the 
humour, I hope that I may perhaps help 
you a little to look on the funny side of 
things. 

It is a great thing to have a sense of 
humour. It helps one over a great many 
rough places in life, and it keeps people from 
doing many foolish things. Life has a good 
many rough places in it, as you will find as 
you get older; but it has many sunshiny 
places too, and there is a lot of fun and 
happiness to be got out of even the unhappy 
things if only you keep up a brave heart 
and learn the way to laugh. Don’t you 
believe those people who tell you that you 
ought to take life seriously. If you do you 
will find it rather a tragic affair, and all your 
Seriousness will not help the world: one little 
bit. The thing to do is to laugh whenever 
and wherever you can, and you will not only 
find it a much pleasanter business so far as 


you yourself are concerned, but you will 
help the people around you much better 
than you could ever do by wearing a sad 
face. 


The Right Way to Laugh 

Of course there are many different ways 
of laughing at life, and some of them are 
not at all desirable to practise. You 
mustn’t laugh too much aé people, and you 
must try and never laugh at them unkindly. 
That sort of sense of humour won’t help 
you at all. It will only end in making you 
cynical and sarcastic, two very disagreeable 
and unpopular things to be. Aim at being 
a philosopher, not a cynic. A philosopher 
with a sense of humour is a very nice kind of 
person indeed. In short, learn to laugh at 
things and smile at people, and you’ll come 
as hear discovering the Blue Bird of Happi- 
ness as anybody ever can do in this rather 
unhappy old world of ours. 


Hunting for the Bright Side 

And there really are heaps of things tc 
laugh at if we only look about us. Even 
when the kitchen boiler bursts, or some 
other domestic tragedy occurs, there is some- 
thing funny in the happening if we only 
look at it in the right light. Of course it is 
very annoying and uncomfortable and ex- 
pensive, and we would much rather it 
hadn’t burst if we could have had our choice. 
But there it is—it’s done, and no amount 
of worrying and fretting will make things 
better. It will probably be weeks before 
you can get a workman in to mend it, and 
no doubt you'll have to do without hot water 
and hot meals until you get it done. But 
the more you think about that part of it 
the more tragic will the whole thing grow. 
What you’ve got to do is to hunt about 
until you can see the humorous side of it— 
even makeshift meals and bathing the babies 
in a basin can be made amusing if you only 
try—and then to keep that side steadfastly 
in sight and refuse to look at the other side 
atall. Itis true it won’t make the mending 
process any quicker, but then grousing and 
fretting about it won't either, so you may 
as well get as much entertainment out of it, 
for yourself and for your family, as you 
possibly can. 

Of course you mustn’t be too persistent 
in treating the matter light-heartedly, or 
you may merely succeed in making yourself 
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unpopular. You can’t force people to see 
the bright side of things against their will. 
You must lead them up to it gradually by 
being cheerful and helpful yourself; and 
don’t laugh out loud too much just at first, 
or you will probably only annoy the rest of 
your family 


How to be Popular 

The ideal plan is to laugh as heartily as 
you like over the unpleasant things that 
happen to yourself, but to be immensely 
sympathetic over the unpleasant things 
that happen to other people. Then you'll 
be a very popular person, and your company 
will be much sought after. For everybody 
likes to be sympathised with in their own 
troubles, but it generally bores people 
horribly to have to listen to other people’s 
woes. <A sad but true fact about human 
nature. Seriously, though, a sense of humour 
is a very desirable possession. If you are a 
writer and can write funny stories—really 
funny ones—or if you are a poet and can 
write humorous verse, or an artist and 
can draw funny pictures, or an actor and 
can make people laugh, you need never 
want for fame and fortune, for they will 
come to you unasked. Humorous art 
may not perhaps be the very highest form 
of art, but it is certainly the best paid— 
and after all, why should it not be? It’s 
a pretty tragic business sometimes, this 
business of living, and if you can make 
people forget some of the tragedy for a 
little while, it is well worth donning the 
jester’s cap and bells, and, in common 
parlance, ‘‘ making a fool of yourself” 
occasionally—don’t you think so ? 


A Cure for Depression 

I suppose everybody suffers from fits of 
depression sometimes. I do myself, occa- 
sionally; and do you know what I find the 
very best cure in the world, when cheerful 
society and other well-known specifics for 
the ‘‘ dumps ”’ fail or are not obtainable ? 
Why, just reading an amusing book—and I 
am going to take you into my confidence 
and give you a list of the books that I read 
when I feel that I want cheering up. I 
wonder whether any of you will find them 
amusing too? Some of them are not 
wholly humorous. They are pathetic and 
even tragic in places, but when I feel like 
that I skip the sad places, and only read 


the parts that I know will make me smile. 
We all have different ideas of what is funny, 
and I dare say some of the things that amus 
me would bore you in the extreme ; but any 
way, whether you find them humorous or 
not, here are the books that I take up wher 
[ am feeling a bit depressed : 

“Three Men in a Boat.” Jerome K. Jerome, 

* Pickwick Papers.” Charles Dickens 

“Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.” 
Somerville and Martin Ross. 

“ Further Experiences of an Irish K.M.” 
Somerville and Martin Ross. 

“The Innocents Abroad.’” Mark Twain. 

“The Jumping Frog and Other Stories,’ 
Twain. 

“ The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
Wendell Holmes. 

Window in Thrums.”’ J. M. Barrie. 
“Pride and Prejudice.’” Jane Austen. 

The Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight.” The Author 
f “* Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 

“ Fly Leaves.” Charles Stuart Calverley. 

“Alice Through the Looking - Glass.” 
‘arroll, 

“Comic Poems. Thomas Hood. 

“ The History of John Gilpin.” 


E. 


E. 


Mark 


Oliver 


Lewis 


” 
Cowper. 


Books for the Blues 

That’s rather a miscellaneous collection, 
isn’t it ?—but I set out to give you a truthful 
list of the books I turn to when I have need 
of them, and there they are. What are 
your tastes in this direction, I wonder? 
What books do you turn to when you feel 
down in the dumps? Do write and tell 
me. I should like to know, and_ then, 
perhaps, a little later I can give you another 
list of ‘‘ Books for the Blues.”’ I am sure 
we shall all be interested to learn one 
another’s tastes, and maybe we shall find 
help for ourselves in the list that we will 
compile between us. 

Mind—it isn’t necessarily your favourite 
books that I want. It is just the books that 
cheer you up the best when you feel in need 
of a mental tonic—or paregoric 


Next Month’s Talk 

Next month there will be the poetry 
competition to judge, and I hope to take 
advantage of it to talk to you about poetry 
in general. I have wanted to make this 
the subject of my talk for some time past, 
and, if nothing occurs in the meantime to 
prevent my doing so, I hope to have a con 
versation with you about it in October. 

Meanwhile I remain, as usual, 

Yours sincerely, 
DAPHNE. 
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The usual ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 
Half-Crowns 


to help to pay the Food Bill for their great family of 7,300 children. 


The provision of food for the largest family in the world 
is a serious problem, especially in these times of high food prices. 


Last year 232,304 Half-Crowns were raised for this Fund in 


memory of the late Dr. Barnardo. 


Will you please help the Homes to raise more this year, 


because the need is greater ? 


6,185 children admitted since war broke out, a large pro 


portion being the children of Soldiers and Sailors. 
10,595 Barnardo Boys are fighting for you. 


Cheques and Orders payabe “DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES FOOD BILL FUND,’ 


HOMES 


by sending them 2/G for Bread 


and crossed (Notes 


should be Regis:ered), and addressed to the Honor arv Director, WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B., at 
HEAD OFFICES: 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1. 


I, 


When send ng Gifts, please mention THE QuIVER, September, 1913 


FOR WOMEN WHO SUFFER 


For women who suffer from those ills which 
follow when the digestive organs have lost their 
tone and strength—for all those women who 
find their household or other duties a burden, 
because of indigestion, headaches, dizziness, 
biliousness, constipation, or the like, the most 
sensible advice that can be given is :—Restore 


your stomach, 
thorough working order, 
disorder will pass away naturally, 


it is particularly ¢herr friend ! 


liver and bowels to regular, 
results of digestive 


There is no other remedy which will so quickly or so surety 
restore tone and vigour to the digestive organs as the stomach 
and liver tonic, Mother 
extracts contained in the Syrup act directly, but gently, upon 
these organs, restoring their tone and strength so that they 
can do the work required of them, regularly and efficiently. 


The medicinal 


During the past fifty years, Mother Seigel’s Syrup hgs 
proved a faithful and valuable friend to hundreds of thousands 
of men and women who have suffered from stomach and liver 
troubles, and because women are more liable to such troubles 


Test it for yourself to-day ! 


FLATULENCE—BILIOUSNESS—CONSTIPATION 


INDICESTION 


The 2/9 bottle contains sree times as much as the 13 sige, 
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: AS SHOWN IN THE 
CENTRE - - - - - 7/6 
Silver-plated Clemak. 


Seven perfect Blades. 
Stropping Handle. 
Complete in box, 


(See illustration on left. 


STROPPING MACHINE WITH BEST QUALITY VELVET HIDE STROP - 4/6 
This is included in the 15/- Outfit.) 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
vag Sarety Razor Co., Imperiat Buitpincs, Kixcsway, Lonpon, W.C.2. 


COMBINATION SET IN 
HANDSOME CASE .- .- 15/- 
Silver-plated Clemak. 
Seven perfect Blades. 


Stropping Machine and 
Velvet hide Strop. 


finds she can carry 
out her light domes- 
tic duties best and 
quickest when wear- 
ing Wood - Milne 
Rubber Heels. They 
give spring and buoy- 
ancy to her step, 
prevent her from feel- 
ing tired. Smart for 
outdoor wear, too, 
Wood-Milne Rubber 
Heels keep shoes 
looking trim, the 
heels level, and the 
uppers unspoilt. 


W@D-MILNE 
Rubher Heels 


In shapes and sizes to suit all shoes and 
boots. Any bootman will fix a pair. Look 
for the name Wood-Milne on every pair. 
464 


CURES ALL SKIN TROUBLES 


ple free from 
M. SMITH & CO., Manufacturing Chemists, Kidderminster. 


Boxes 1:3 and from Chemists and Stores. 


GROW TALLER 3 


it Pays to be Tail. 

Short ple are snubbed and overlooked. By 
my Private Method you cat add 
several inches to your height without violent 
exercises, without apparatus. No 
risk or strain. Full particulars free if you write 
at once mentioning 7he Quiver, and enclose stamp 
for postage. 


JOHN EDISON, Ltd., 87 Great George Street, LEEDS. —#/ 


WOMAN'S WAR-TIME FRIEND, 
TH 


BGALL 


12 EGOS IN 12 PACKETS. 
HOT a substitute—the REAL EGG, 
MAKES TASTY 


with all the nourishment. / 
- 
THE 
WHOLE OF AN ece f 
BREAKFASTs SUPPER DISHES 4 
Each box contains 12 EGGS Re 
and a useful little Leaflet ° 

about TASTY WAR-TIME DISHES. 

If cannot procure, send P.O. 4} 


THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., BIRMINCHAM. 
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DUB DUBI WE DO LOVE OUR TUB 
2 HEALTH & OUR. PLE ASURE 


CREAT BEYOND MEASURE: 


DUE TO THIS IRE 
OxOL Te SOAP 


Di CLEANSES 


E 
PER TABLET . ROX OF 3 Fy 
« 
Boots = Chemists 7 
Chiet London 
182 REGENT STREET, Ww.t. 
112-118 EDGWARE ROAD, W.2, 


Over 100 Branches 
in London Area. 


555 BRANCHES IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


BOOTS PURE ORUG Co 
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